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Meetings of Societies. 


AGassiz Association. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street. Outings: May 26, to Arlington, for geology, conducted 
by Mr. Clark; Convention at Saugus, May 30; June 2, to Isling- 
ton, for botany, conducted by Miss Morton. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Sciences. Hall of the 


Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, June 13. 


APPALACHIAN Mountain CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, June 13. 
Memorial Day excursion to Greenfield, May 26-31. 


_ Bostonian Socrery. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, June 12 


Boston Society or Crvru ENGIngERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June 20. 


Boston Society or NaturaL History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. Mm. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 


Bostoy Screntrric Socrery. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
— LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Old South Meeting House, 
6 apa - May 30,2.30 and 7P,m. Convention, with addresses 
-§. F. Smith, Francis Bellamy and others. 
mepmachuserrs Horticutturat Socrery. Horticultural 
. Tremont Street. Exhibition of Flowers, Saturday, May 26. 
odendron Show, June 6-7. 
Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. 


Poe EXGLAND HisToric-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
rset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June 6. 


— THEOLOGICAL Liprary. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
cumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem- 


and strangers;from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.M., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 
Soctery oF Arts. Mass Institute of Technology. 


Me 


TO-DAY. 


For the present there has come a pause in the Coxey 
movement while that person and two of his associates in 
leadership are passing their sentence of twenty days in the 
District of Columbia jail. They were sent there on Mon- 
day last by what appears to be mistaken zeal in the cause 
of justice and good order on the part of the officials at 


Washington. The offence of which these men {were con- 





'victed is that of stepping upon the grass in the Capitol 
grounds and carrying banners there. Coxey declared in 
| court that he did neither of these things; but it makes lit- 
| tle difference whether he did or did not; the court, in 
| passing sentence, gave him clearly to understand that he 
was not sent to jail for trampling the turf, but for being a 
crank. And so the absurdly severe sentence was recorded 
and Coxey disappeared from sight in the ‘ Black Maria.’ 
The trouble with this sentence is not its injustice ; 
Coxey undoubtedly deserved what he has got for his pre- 
sumption in holding himself superior to police regulations 





| which were made for the government of all the citizens. 
| It is found in the elevation of a crack-brained agitator to 
| the pedestal of martyrdom for a cause, Coxey is already 
| preparing to run for Congress in the district which Gov- 
| ernor McKinley formerly represented ; and while there is 
no possibility of his election, no doubt the prestige of his 
Washington imprisonment will give him strength as it in- 
is 


creases his notoriety. There 


no need, moreover, of 
‘making an example’ in this matter. The police authori- 
ties nowhere have failed to show themselves able to curb 
the eccentricities of Coxeyism, and the danger to the com- 
munity is hardly appreciable. 

The people of Massachusetts see, from day to day, that 
Bishop Lawrence and the different archidiaconates are 
appointing the archdeacons for this diocese. Some ques- 
tion already arises as to what an archdeacon is. The 
classical answer to this question was that given by Lord 
Palmerston. Some one put it to him in Parliament one 
night, and he said he would be prepared to answer it the 
next evening. When the next evening came, Lord Pal- 
“An archdeacon is a person who fulfils 
archidiaconal functions.”’ 


merston said, 





A result of the great strike of miners, now and for 
several weeks past in the bituminous coal regions, may be 
the substitution of negro labor in place of that of the 
imported Poles and Bohemians. It would be a very desir- 
able thing, were this to be brought about. The imported 
labor now employed in these mines is of the worst class 
which we have drawn from continental Europe. These 
races do not assimilate with ours; they have no under- 
standing of our institutions and little or no capacity for 
citizenship. They are as alien as the Chinese. The 
negrves, on the other hand, are already citizens, and year 
by year they develop greater capacity for that position. 
Already in the mining districts of the Southern States they 
are extensively employed in this work and prove the best 
of laborers. The coming week may see some development 
in this matter, as Monday is fixed as the date on which 
the mines will open with new men in case the strike is 
continued. 


The possibilities of the utilization of the water power 
of Niagara, through the electric plant which is about to be 
put in operation, are set forth in an interesting pamphlet 
issued by the commercial associations of the city of 
Buffalo. 
turbines of the Cataract Company have a drainage area of 
290,000 square miles. Mr. Ried, of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts, calculates that six months elapse before 
the effects of a rain over Lake Superior are spent at 
Niagara. The water diverted from the river for operating 
as many turbines as may be required for industrial pur- 
poses, will diminish the flow imperceptibly, less in fact 
than it varies from month to month under natural condi- 
tions. It has often been said that the power lost at 
Niagara is twice as great as that required for driving all 


The four great lakes supplying water for the 
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the machinery on the American continent. That isa 
remote approach to the truth, for it has been scientifically 
estimated that the waters have a value of 5,878,100 horse- 
power. It is inconceivable that any great part of this tre- 
mendous force can ever be utilized. The present station 
when completed will contain ten dynamos capable of gen- 
erating 50,000 horse-power; the Canadian tunnel is 
expected to develop 200,000 horse-power ; the old hydaulic 
canal is now being enlarged and is expected to develop 
100,000 horse-power. These various plans, when fully 
carried out, will provide an aggregate horse-power exceed- 
ing 400,000. When it is remembered that Minneapolis 
with all its mills has only 18,000 horse-power, and that all 
the spindles of Holyoke are turned by 24,000 horse-power, 
the incalculable value of these inexhaustible resources is 
apparent. 


One of the best recommendations which any proposed 
reform can secure is the opposition of extremists on both 
sides of the question. This makes it pretty evident that 
the great, sensible majority will be satiefied. And this is 
just what has happened with the so-called Norwegian 
system of liquor selling. It is opposed by the retail liquor 
trade generally, since it would revolutionize that business 
and strip it of its enormous profits. It is opposed by the 
ultra prohibitionists, who hold that traffic in alcohol is 
essentially a sin, because it recognizes the trade as proper 
if conducted under conditions of restraint. Those who 
hold that liquor can be properly sold, and those who are 
not advantaged by the profits which may be made upon its 
sale, form the vast majority of the community; and these 
see in the Norwegian system a promise of very desirable 
reform. 





Professor Mahaffy in the May Ninteenth Century, in 


the course of a long article on 


Recent Archeology, 
remarks of the work at the temple of Hatasu by that 


admirable society, the Egypt Exploration Fund, as follows : 
“ Such excavations as these are not, indeed, likely to pro- 
duce surprises; M. Naville is not likely to astonish the 
world by telegrams that he has found a hoard of jewelry 
or dragged some king of ancient fame from his ineffectual 
hiding-place. The work of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
seems to me far higher and more honorable. It is not the 
seeking after curiosities for the cabinet, but after evidences 
for the history of bygone times.” 


The Old Colony Railroad has obtained a decision from 
a Suffolk County jury to the effect that a railway corpora- 
tion is not bound to furnish seats for its suburban passen- 
gers. The Old Colony has gained twenty cents by this 
verdict, but itis a most damaging verdict for the company. 
There are eight railroads running out of Boston, compet- 
ing for the interest and patronage of people who do busi- 
ness in Boston and live in the country, who are technically 
called ‘ suburbans.’ These suburbans, in selecting their 
homes, care very little whether they live in Dedham or in 
Woburn; the country is beautiful everywhere. They 
do care as to the accommodation given them daily, as they 
go in and out of Boston. The Old Colony has now adver- 
tised itself widely as being the railroad which means to 
make people stand if it can. This is at the moment when 
the newspapers are full of the achievements of the differ- 
ent rival towns which are trying to induce people who now 
live in Boston to make their residence five or ten or even 


fifteen miles from the city. If, at the head of its adver- 


tisements, the Old Colony had printed the words, “ We do 
not care for the accommodation of our suburban passengers,” 
the blow inflicted upon its permanent business in this 
direction would not be more severe than that which is 
inflicted by this decision by which it makes twenty cents. 
And if the other seven railroads are wise, they will adver- 
tise, “In the cars of this company seats are assigned, or 
no tickets are taken.” 


The almanac, like the dictionary, is a work whose great 
practical value is demonstrated even more clearly by those 
who do not use it than by those who wisely avail them- 
selves of this aid to knowledge. The framers of the consti- 





tution of the state of Kansas did not have an almanac at 


. 
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hand, or did not consult one, when making up that scheme 
of organic law, and the result is both curious and lament- 
able. They intended to so arrange things by the constitu- 
tion that the legislature should meet on the day following 
the inauguration of the governor. So they fixed it that the 
governor should take office on the first Monday in January 
following his election, and that the legislature should meet 
on the first Tuesday in January. Five times out of six, 
this brings it all right; but the sixth time it is all wrong ; 
and the awkward sixth year, in which the first Monday in 
January comes six days after the first Tuesday, is the year 
1895—the time when the people of Kansas hope to get 
their eccentric Populist governor, Lewelling, out of office 
quietly and regularly. This is where disappointment faces 
them. The Republicans expect to carry the state for 
governor and members of the House of Representatives 
next fall; but the Senate, which is controlled by the Popu 





lists, holds over, and Lewelling, the Populist, will remain | 


in office, even if he should be defeated for re-election, until | 
| 


Monday, the 7th of January. Meanwhile the legislature 
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MODERN CIVILIZATION. 

Anniversary Week brings together the festivals and the 
duties which connect themselves with the organization of 
charity and other forms of public spirit in Massachusetts. 

We have been told, in a great many quarters, as the 
last year went by, that Christian civilization was on its 
trial. ‘The truth is that it is always on its trial. Itis a 
tree which is judged by its fruits, and is judged by noth- 


ing else. It is undoubtedly true that in a year of particu- 





lar strain the trial is particularly significant. 


' 
All intelligent observers will be apt to pronounce that 


What- 


Christian civilization had stood its trial very well. 


| " . 4 
| ested in philanthropy aré an unpractical set, who 


——— 


: = — 
lothing, tha 


to be 


been at work in furnishing groceries an 
perhaps seventy-five more families are sti! 
in the same way. If we may speak in busi 
order, an unexpected order, for setting u, 


Teliened 
e88 phrase, 
ut housekees, 
ing three hundred destitute families was recejyeg end 

» And thy 
force of this 
TESOUTEES of 


order has now been filled by the organiz: 
city, from what may be called the every-ia 
the city. 

That is to say, we are told by the Overs 
that they will have no occasion to enlarg: 
upon the city treasury, because of the read 


rs of the Ps. 
heir demand, 
88 with w} 
the loyalty of the community supplies extraordinary ox, 
for an extraordinary occasion. “a 
This is a good object-lesson_ to re-enforce 


¢ What may |} 
said at one and another somewhat drea anniversan 


meeting of this week. The people of this world are , 


s of the King 


dom of God. They are apt to think that perso; 


tle apt to turn up their noses at the proph: 


talk 4 
good deal of nonsense and do not unders 


will have met on Tuesday, the 1st, and Lewelling can send | ever were the causes of the depression of business, which | Yet it occasionally happens that the affairs 


in nominations of Populists, which the Senate will confirm, 
for all of the appointive offices. Worst of all, the Supreme 
Court has recently decided that a governor cannot remove 
one of these appointive officials except upon the recom 
mendation of an investigating committee, which is provided | 
for by statute and authorized to examine into the charges 
preferred. And all this trouble presents itself before the 
people of Kansas because the men who fixed up the consti 
tution of the state did not consult the almanac. 

The summer schools, which have come to take such a 
large part in the scheme of the higher education, announce 
very attractive plans of work for the season now at hand. 
Among them, the Plymouth School of Applied Ethies, 
which opens its third summer session July 12, to continue 
five weeks, offers aremarkably full programme. A special 





feature of the session will be the attention given to the | 
Labor Question and ullied subjects in each of the Depart- | 
ments. In the Department of Economics, of which Prof. 
Henry C. Adams, of the University of Michigan, is Direc 
tor, the relation of Economics to Social Progress will be 
discussed by leading economists from different universities. 
Inthe Departments of Ethics ( Prof. Felix Adler, Direc- 
tor) and History of Religion ( Prof,C. H. Toy of Harvard, 
Director), various phases of the labor problem in the past 
and present will be considered by a large corps of able 
lecturers. There will be an important conference of 
educators and teachers, during the week August 5 to 11, 
inclusive, over which Mr. Samuel T. Dutton of Brookline 
will preside. The relation of various forms of educational 
activity to ethical and social progress will be considered 
by leading educators, and opportunity will be afforded for 
free and full discussion. This Plymouth summer school 
has the advantage of strong support hereabouts, the Hon. 
Martin Brimmer being chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee, which also includes in its membership Mr. Moor- 
field Storey, Mr. C. C. Jackson, Mr. Joseph Lee, Mrs. 
Glendower Evans, Miss Ida Mason, Mrs. Henry Whit- 
man of this city, Mr. J. B. Warner of Cambridge and 
others. 





The preservation of the old Eustis Street Burying 
Ground in Roxbury is a subject now before the city gov- 
ernment, and as the plan proposed requires a considerable 


expenditure of money, it is progressing slowly. The Rox- | 


bury Military Historical Society, of which Col. Horace T. 
Rockwell is president, has taken an active interest in the 
matter, which, indeed, is one of more than lpeal im por- 
tance in its historical and patriotic relations. In a cireu- 
lar published by this Society these facts are set forth: 
“The record of the lives of many eminent statesmen, sol- 
diers, divines and public-spirited citizens whose remains 
lie in this ancient cemetery would of itself be a history of 
Roxbury. To allow these sacred grounds, little by little, to 
become absorbed for business purposes, and its monuments 
and tombstones gradually destroyed, is to wipe out the 


Any one who will read Mrs. Lowell's instructive and even 
' 


| Overseers of the Poor. 


struck out of existence, for the time, two-fifths of the great | 
manufactories of the country, it was clear enough that 
Christian civilization must take care of those who suffered. | 
| 
amusing account of the success with which the emergeney | 
fund took care of the eastern part of the city of New York 
will see by what magic people who understood their busi- 
ness were able to use a very small sum of money to meet 
the extraordinary exigency which presented itself there. 
Here in Boston, we have just now the report of the Over- | 
seers of the Poor, which, in a perfectly business-like way, 
shows how admirably they were prepared for the exigency, | 
and how precisely their machinery moved for the preven- | 
tion of personal suffering. In four pages of good Saxon 
speech, there is a brief statement of the results of what is 
now called sociological science in such matters. 
But the general public does not choose to read such 
articles as Mrs. Lowell's, or such reports as those of the | 


It throws them all aside while it | 


|looks for the report of the last base-ball victory, or the 


|gush of the last fifty-cent novel. To meet its special habits, 


therefore, an object-lesson was brought forward here in 
Boston, which the stupidest has been obliged to consider. 
The scene was set actually in a base-ball ground, so that | 
those most eager in the highest results of the nineteenth 


century might be compelled to see what could and could 


not be done. Somebody who was indulging in his cigar- 


ette set fire to several acres of houses, and in the course of 
a couple of hours, in the presence of two or three hundred | 
thousand people, they were burned down. So far, civiliza- 
tion does not appear to the very best advantage. But, as 
a consequence of the conflagration, it appears that several 
hundred families were burned out, many of them escaping 
with nothing but the clothing which they wore, and almost 
Christian 
civilization is asked, at six o’clock in the afternoon, what it 
proposes to do in such an emergency. 


all of them in conditions of extreme poverty. 


Then it proves that, hard on the scene of the fire, so 
near it that its buildings may be fairly said to have been 
in danger by burning cinders, is a church called the Rug- 
gles Street Church. ‘This church is well known in the 
whole neighborhood for its intelligence oflice, its facilities 
for providing fuel and food by combination for the neigh- 
bors. It is known in more ewstlietic circles for the excel- 
lence of the music in its religious worship, and it has been 
regarded for years as an admirable illustration of what a 
working church is in a crowded community. The exi- 
gency arises which requires the care of a large number of 
destitute people left without their homes. It appears, at 
the instant, that the various ministers of this church, and 
their visiting committee, are thoroughly informed as to the 
needs of the people. It appears that those people resort 
there as they might have gone to the houses of friends. 
And instantly that church proves itself ready to furnish 
food for the hungry, beds for the houseless, and clothing 
for those who are cold. 





very corner-stone of historic material for our future histo- 


rian. The average busy citizen, especially the new-comers | 
among us of recent years, hardly realize that here lies | 


buried that noble Christian man, known all over the civil- 
ized world, the Apostle John Eliot. To the memory of 
that redoubtable soldier and statesman, Gov. Thomas Dud- 
ley, is due not only the respect of the city of Boston, but 
of the entire Old Bay State. In Brig.-Gen. John Greaton 
comes down to us the record of a bright exemplar of 
patriotism, who gave his means, health, and finally his life, 
to his country, and in a measure heads Roxbury’s roll of 
honor, to which the names of so many of her gallant sons 
were added, not only during the Colonial and Revolution- 
ary Wars, but in the War of the Rebellion.” The plan 
of preservation is to lay out a new street, to be called 
Greaton street, in the rear of the old burying ground, and 
at the same time to add to its area sufficient land to form a 
new and ornamental front. 


At the same moment, there appear on the ground the 
skilful agents of the Overseers of the Poor. It isto be ob- 
| served that the Overseers, who employ these people, have 
| the same right to call upon all the wealth of Boston for the 
relief of those in need which the Fire Commissioners had 
to call for every drop of water in the Sudbury River and in 
the various connecting ponds for the extinction of the fire. 
The Roxbury Charitable Society, organized for precisely 
the same purposes, has its forces ready at the same mo- 
ment. All three of these organizations are playing into 
each other’s hands with perfect skill. And the upshot of 
| it is that so soon as there is time to write down the statis- 
tics of this sudden emergency, it appears that nobody went 
to bed hungry that night, and that before the end of the 
week, two hundred and twelve families who could not pro- 
vide for themselves had been ‘set up” by the Overseers of 
the Poor, that fifty families were ‘set up’ by the Ruggles 
Street Church, and the Society of St. Vincent de Paul has 


pivot on the arrangements which such old-t 
lishments as the Church of Christ have in oj. 
it is as well for the children of this world to 
if the pivots, in such cases, stand the test. 

One of the very oldest societies which 
week is the Society for Propagating the Go: 
Indians of North America. If anything seemed antiguas 
sent among the Gay Head Indians on Martha's Vineyy 
it was the maintenance of the fund by which missionaries wep 
It would have been fair enough to say that this is a quai 
relic of former times. But when, on a winter night, a fe 
years ago, the steamship Columbus was ground to pies 


| on the rocks off Gay Head, when the Gay Head Indigg 


addressed themselves, with skill unsurpassed and with ah 
solutely unselfish devotion, to the rescue of life, to ty 
business of saving the lost passengers of the Columbus,» 
man ventured to say that the Christian chivalry of tho 
fishermen was not a prize worth all the resolution and 
prayer which had created it. It is as true as it ever ws 
that we do not know at what moment the clock may strik 
Nobody will pretend to say when a call ma) 
the old-fashioned Gospel demand is that whoever i 
shall be ready. 
Epwarop F. Hate 
THE ITALIANS IN BOSTON 
Most of the Italians who come to America are fron 
country districts. They have heard how fortunes are m 
in a few years by those who will save their wages. The 
have no education, and when they land are at the mercy 
those who can make a profit out of their poverty and 
norance. If they have a little money left above their\ 
age, this is taken from them by the labor contractors as 
commission for getting them work. When they obtas 
work, they are compelled to board and lodge in a cox 
dirty shanty where they have to pay double prices fe 
their food. The extra hours of work they are often com 
pelled to give are never paid for, and the last payment * 
fore the work is ended is generally refused them. Ws 
little wages they are able to save after all this fleecing ® 
then given to the Italian bauker to send to their lami 
in Italy. Sometimes this is sent after an enormous 
mission is charged; often the banker never sends \! 
puts the money in his own pockets, and leaves 
As a consequence of this treatment, the Italian 
faith in any one and despises the country that will ' 
such injustice. These frauds have been practiced beca™® 
the general public have been ignorant of them. 
The very difficulties of the situation hav: made work 
among the 15,000 Italians of Boston a very inviting 
The object of those who have undertaken this work ba 


been to help every need they could find. Night 


have been established and the rooms are filled with en" 


siastic men and women anxious to learn to read and ¥™ 
in Italian and English. Italian and American pat 
days are celebrated by proper addresses and enter#* 
ments to large congregations. The sick are visited ™ 


lietre> 


supplied with medicines. Tracts and papers are 
uted and sold among the people. An Italian pape ™ 
been regularly published. A George Washington hap 
of an Italian Epworth League has been organized, 


purposes are both humanitarian and religious. The 
of the abused workmen was everywhere warm|y espe 
and from East Boston, South Boston, Roxbury aod 
where the contractors have been compelle! © we 
The reuge 


Italians where they were being defrauded. 
needs have not been ignored, but a good Sunday © 
and congregation assemble every Sunday for relig”™ 7 
struction, and on certain weeks nights for praye- ; 
As to the future, it is desired to strengthen and an 
on the lines already begun, the educational, » edical, 
trial and religious work. Besides these, there # 


nday <b 








American acquaintance and sympathy that will indooe 











ish. 
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fea s to adopt American habits and become American 
re \mong the Italians a department of an Ameri- 
should be established which will honestly and 
This will 


their business. An employ- 


au should also be established and such pressure 


pay. 


bear upon city governments and private con- 
.s shall forever blot out the iniquities practiced 


E. J. Herts. 


} padrone system. 


THE ARMORED AGE. 





mailed knight stood for a while against the cul- 
i the match-lock, but the field-piece and the flint- 
ve him off the face of the real world into the pages 
nee. That was thought to be the end of him; the 
; .£ the helmet and breastplate in the accoutrement 
| pean cuirassiers counted for nothing more than the 
tary toes on a horse’s feet, a reminder of a condi- 
« become obsolete. But he is coming in again ; 
even mounted on a mailed charger ; for in the see- 
fensive and defensive ingenuity it is armor this 
time which comes on top. 
1. great many years, the efforts of those govern- 


; which stand secure only as their armies are bigger 


r swords sharper than those of their neighbors have 
ected to the production of the best killing weapon, 
Considerable progress has been made. The chassepot and 
e-gun have been put to terrible proof and have 
of its 


rms, still holds its place; the magazine rifle has been 


een superseded; the mitrailleuse, in some 


many 


and with smokeless powder, steel-pointed 


de ve lop d; 
bullets and small-calibred arms it was thought that the 


most beautifully destructive result was obtained. The new 


Manonlicher rifle, the other day, in the hands of the German 
police, showed its capacity of sending a ball clean through 
the body of one rioter and killing another socialist who 
stood behind him. 

when the development of weapons of offence has 
reached this point, that in Germany and England there 


me forward men who say they have produced an armor 
not metallic and which can be worn with ease—imper- 
' ullets from the most highly improved firearms. 


\ month or more ago, Herr Dowe made what is held to be 
, satisfactory test of his bullet-proof coat at Mannheim ; 
and now the Pall Mall Gazette brings the story of a yet 
wonderful ‘ bullet-resisting dress’ exhibited at- the 
ndon Pavilion by an Englishman named 


Hubner 


Iw 


Maynard 


» young women assisted at the exhibition, acting in 
apacity of targets. “ Mr. Hubner commenced opera- 


tions,” 


says the account in Mr. Astor’s newspaper, “ by 
putting a few bullets through several ten-gauge rolled 
plates to show the velocity of the bullets. Then Miss 


Manard, 


tweed 
weed 


tailor-made 
walking dress, placed herself opposite the man with 
He fired, and the ball struck 
She smiled unconcernedly. There was 
heard the 

id of the bullet as it struck, just as one had heard 
the sharp ring of the iron plate. 


trickery 


wearing apparently a fashionable 


the gun ten yards away. 
her in the chest. 
no doubt about the rifle being charged. One 
dull t) 
Nor was there any 
in the firing. Mr. G. A. Payne, who was looking 
on, was invited by Mr. Hubner to take a shot at the lady, 
and the lady pleaded as if asking Mr. Payne to take her 
out to lunch. ‘Yes, do!’ Mr. Payne had misgivings 

s nerves, and declined to shoot, but he suggested a 

t to prove the presence of a bulletin the gun when 
t the He would, he said, hold a card in front 
fher. ‘Certainly,’ said Mr. Hubner. So Mr. Payne, 
has had experience of the deadliness of Mr. Hubner’s 
‘ore this, held the ace of hearts a foot or two in 
f Miss Manard, and the next bullet which struck 


in the back this time—went first through the ace of 


lady. 


her 


hearts, as Mr. Payne held it by its extreme corner. In 
fact, Miss Manard was peppered with bullets on back and 
chest without a momentary disturbance of her serenity.” 
The test of the availability of this armor—of course 
“upposing it to be in reality bullet-proof—will be the com- 


fort with which it can be worn. ‘The modern soldier can-| tive Mr. Brashear has yet finished. Its focal length is 
not be burdened like the knights of old, but must be able | 26 feet, 4 inches. This is an unusually long focus, and 
oo pe « himself up without the help of a squire in case he length of focus is an advantage in an objective. It and 
aus dow the 12-inch one of Clark’s are mounted in twin. The 18- 

A similar contest between armor and arms has been| inch will be used for usual and spectroscopic purposes, 
Boing ipon a larger and yet more interesting scale in| while the 12-inch will be chiefly employed photographi- 
cor a! with naval construction. On the part of the|cally. ‘The third glass, the 6-inch, is also by Clark and is 
builders 


plate which 


have soucht ; a ‘ : ‘ 
“sought a gun and a projectile against which nothing 

cou Stand . ° . 

ald stand. It is the same contest which has been waged 

etweer nrole P . 

, “en burglars and safe-makers, with varying success, 

roug} 


have deve 
lock of to-d 


say. 


sa drawn battle 


fOr no vault has 
and no burg 





' vessels, the effort has been to produce armor 
h no shot could pierce; while the artillerists 


which the old strong-box and the Brahma lock 
ioped into the safe-deposit vault and the time- 
So far as mechanical skill is concerned, it 
between the burglars and the safe-makers. 
yet been made which cannot be broken, 
lar is yet able to circumvent the watchful 


appliances, electric and other, with which safe-deposits are 
guarded. 

In the same manner, the superiority of armor or pro- 
jectile stands in doubt. Until a week ago, when the 
heaviest armor-plate ever forged in this country was 
shattered at the government proving-grounds near Washing- 
ton by a new projectile from a gun which was not the 
largest or the most powerful, the armor-makers carried 
the palm. Now the question is again opened ; the gunners 
have created the doubt. 

It is perhaps more desirable that this doubt should 
remain; that the advantage should rest with the weapons 
of offence. In these days, at least, the destructiveness of 
war is one of the conditions making most strongly for 
peace; and an army or a navy clad in impenetrable armor 
would be an encouragement to offence quite as much as an 
assurance of protection. It is the great guns that are 
truly the peacemakers. 

Freperick E, Goopricu. 
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The Lowell Observatory, the construction of which is 
now almost completed, is situated in the territory of 
Arizona, near the town of Flagstaff, in longitude 112° W., 
latitude 35° N., at an elevation of 7300 feet above the sea. 
Its site is thus the highest of any large observatory in the 
northern hemisphere, the next in point of elevation being 
the Observatory at Denver, 5400 feet. In latitude it is 
furthermore the most southerly of those north of the 
Equator. But the chief advantage hoped for from its 
position is in the way of atmospheric conditions, the singu- 
larly dry and clear climate of Arizona commending itself to 
astronomical purposes. 

The observatory buildings stand upon the eastern end 
of a spur of high land, which rises just to the west of the 
town and is connected at the back some fifteen miles away 
with the San Francisco Mountains that reach to a height 
of 12,500 teet. The buildings are thus protected from the 
north. To the east and south they overlook the town and 
the plain beyond, being about 300 feet above Flagstaff and 
The hill and the sur- 
rounding country are covered in part by a sparse growth 
of timber. Trees about an observatory are usually con- 
sidered an advantage, as such vegetation reduces the 
radiation from the ground and tends to equalize the daily 
The 
land for the site has very generously been given by the 
town, and a road to the observatory is being built by the 
town at its own expense. 

The buildings consist of the equatorial building and of 
the study, placed at a short distance away from it to lee- 
ward of the prevailing winds. This disposition of the 
buildings is in order to minimize the risk from ‘fire, a 
serious matter in so isolated a situation. 

The dome of the equatorial building is constructed on 
a system of parallel arches, after a design by Prof. W. H. 
Pickering, who has made a study of domes here and 
abroad. It is built of a framework of work upon which 
goes a cage of wire-netting, and over this is stretched a 
covering of canvas. One of the chief features of the dome 
is its lightness. Although it is thirty-four feet in diameter, 
the whole revolving hemisphere weighs but two tons. 
Some idea of its lightness and of the ease of moving it in 
consequence may be got by comparing it with the dome of 
the large equatorial at Harvard, which though four feet 
smaller weighs fourteen tons or seven times as much. The 
whole revolves on the wheels of alive-ring. The dome was 
built here and, together with the pier, shipped out in 
pieces to Arizona. The study building will contain a gen- 
eral or reception room, two sleeping rooms, a photographic 
room and a tool-room. 

The telescopic equipment consists of three telescopes 
of 18 inches, 12 inches and 6 inches aperture, respectively. 
The 18-inch glass is by Brashear and is the largest objec- 


a mile away from it in an air line. 


extremes of temperature, thus giving steadier seeing. 


a fine objective. It has already done good work at Flag- 
staff by being the first of those in the northern hemisphere 
to catch the Gale comet the other day. Incidentally, it is 
a far travelled telescope, having been safely half round 
the world and back again before ever it started for Ari- 
zona. It is of the same size and quality as the one with 
which Burnham made himself the first of double-star 
observers. By the ingenuity of Mr. Clark it is mounted 
small telescopes, or the smallest of large ones, at pleasure. 

The 18-inch has been carefully fitted by Mr. Brashear 


portably in equatoria!, being thus rendered the largest of 


with various ingenious contrivances by Professor Picker- 


ing for photometric and spectroscopic work. For micro- 


metrical purposes, in addition.to the micrometer proper, 
he has also had prepared plates minutely ruled, dotted and 
designed and then diminished by photography, to be intro- 
duced beside the image in the telescope, for direct com- 
parison with the canals and lakes of Mars and other simi- 
lar purposes, thus furnishing a second method for micro- 
metrical measurement of such detail. 

With regard to the observatory’s plan of work, its 
main object is the study of our own solar system. This 
may be put popularly as an investigation into the condi- 
tion of life in other worlds, including last but not least 
their habitability by beings like if unlike man. This is 
not the chimerical search some may suppose. On the con- 
trary, there is strong reason to believe that we are on the 
eve of pretty definite discovery in the matter. In the first 
place, analogy warrants us in conceiving this little ball on 
which we dwell in the sea of space as no more the sole 
vehicle of intelligent life than it was once thought to be 
the pivot on which the whole cosmic system turned. Just 
as it is now known to be but one of many bodies revolving 
around the sun, so, doubtless, is it but one of many worlds 
evolving in due course the phenomena of intelligent life. 
If the nebular hypothesis be correct, and there is good 
reason at present for believing in its general truth, then 
to develop life more or less distantly resembling our own 
must be the destiny of every member of the solar family 
which is not prevented by purely physical considerations, 
size and so forth, from doing so. In La Place’s day, so much 
was but the natural deduction from celestial mechanics 
alone. Since then, howeve.s, we have got collateral evi- 
dence of another kind, from the astro-physical contributions 
of modern astronomy. 

The first bit of this new evidence may be said to have 
been the observation of the great red spot on Jupiter. In- 
vestigation into this led to the discovery that that giant 
globe still glows by its own inherent heat. Photometric 
observations of Saturn suggested a like state of things 
there. Finally the spectrum of Uranus shows strange 
markings that point in the same direction. All of which 
goes to prove that in the case of the outer planets we are 
looking on globes midway in their course of development 
from stars to worlds, In the inner planets we see a very 
different state of things; a state more nearly that which 
our own earth has reached. While in the moon we gaze 
upon the last sad age of decrepitude, a world almost sans 
air, sans sea, sans life, sans everything. 

The next phase of the problem opened with Schiaparel- 
li’s great discovery, in 1877, of the so-called canals of Mars. 
Scouted at first by less penetrating observers, the existence 
of such canals has since been amply confirmed. Specula- 
tion has been singularly fruitful as to what these markings 
on our next to nearest neighbor in space may mean. Each 
astronomer holds a different pet theory on. the subject, and 
pooh-poohs those of all the others. Nevertheless; the most 
self-evident explanation from the markings themselves is 
probably the true one ; namely, that in them we are looking 
upon the result of the work of some sort of intelligent 
beings. In short, just as the great red spot on Jupiter im- 
plies that the planets may become’ habitable, the amazing 
blue net-work on Mars hints that one planet besides our 
own is actually inhabited now. What further heightens 
interest in the matter is that Mars has, from other con- 
siderations, undoubtedly reached a much later stage in 
planetary development than our earth has yet attained, 
and that in gazing upon him we are in a sense peering into 
futurity. 

Mars is the {most likely object for results to such 
planetary investigation. But there is evidence that some- 
thing in the same general evolutionary line may be learnt 
from our other relatives in space—Venus, for example. 
From certain observations, it would appear that, belieing 
her name, she is the most modest of all the orbs, keeping 
herself constantly cloaked in clouds—a state of things cor- 
responding to our own carboniferous age. And we seem 
to be on the point of learning much more. The increasing 
apertures of modern objectives, taken in connection with 
what has recently been done and with the revelations of 
the spectroscope, show that we stand upon the threshold 
of a knowledge of our closest of kin in the world of space, 
of the most important character. 

To speak in more scientific detail of what the observa- 
tory purposes to do, the first work to be taken up simul- 
taneously with micrometric observations of those planets 
now most favorably situated for observing, will be a careful 
measurement of star-disks. Considering how familiar 
every observer is with the fact that in a telescope with a 
sufficiently high power a star does not look a star, but a 
round disk girdled at successive distances by rings of light, 
it may at first seem strange that nobody fully understands 
the reason of this phenomenon. The cause of the general 
resignation of ignorance, however, consists in the very com- 
plicated character of the mathematical analysis incident to 
the inquiry. All we know definitely about it is that the 
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phenomenon is a result of the undulatory action of light 
and is produced by the interferences of the several small 
waves that fall together “on any given point. In places 
these add to, in others they destroy each other. Sir 
George Airy worked out with much mathematical skill and 
elegance the effect of the object-glass in the matter, and 
showed that by the wave theory of light the image of a 
star at the focus of the objective would be not a point but 
a disk surrounded by concentric rings of light. That he 
supposed this to account for the phenomenon appears, from 
his essays on the subject, to have been the case. Such, 
however, is not the fact. His results, when carefully com- 
pared, do not agree with observation. His theoretical 
disk is brightest at the centre and fades out gradually at 
the limb; the observed disk, on the other hand, is of equal 
luminosity throughout, and presents a sharp, clear-cut 
edge. Nor do the diameters of the successive bright rings 
agree. Now, when we come to examine the matter more 
thoroughly, it is evident why the two do not accord. For 
the action by no means stops with the image produced by 
the objective. The spurious disk created by the object- 
glass is further acted on by the lenses of the eye-piece, and 
then this in turn by the pin-hole through which the ob- 
server with all high powers is obliged to look. What he 
sees is thus the spurious disk of a spurious disk, of a very 
spurious affair indeed. 
thing definite at all. 


The wonder is that he sees any- 


Now, the determination of the sizes of these star-disks 
has an instant bearing on planetary observation. For in 
order to be sure that we are looking at a real disk, such as 
we are shown by some of the satellites of the planets or by 
some of the larger asteroids, we must first know the size of 
the spurious disk it might be expected to show; since 
otherwise we might take the one for the other. Secondly, 
even when we see the real disk, if it be not much larger 
than the spurious one optical laws may produce effects be- 
tween the two resembling markings ; a central darkening, 
for example, which is the commonest observed hallucina- 
tion. That the two dangers are not purely hypothetical is 
evidenced by the fact that Webb, whose book on celestial 
phenomena is justly classic, fell into both of them. He 
speaks of seeing the disks of I and II of Jupiter satellites, 
meaning their real disks, when, if we accept the present 
data on the subject, it is demonstrable that he could have 
seen with his aperture only their spurious ones. And the 
mistake has been suffered to remain in the revised and 
augmented edition just published by his literary successors. 

But Webb is not the only one somewhat at sea in the 
matter. Dawe’s empirical formula for the separating 
power of a telescope on close double stars, a formula which, 
as can be seen, at the same time measures the size of the 
star image, takes no account of the varying size of this 
spurious disk with stars of varying brightness. Yet such 
a variation is perfectly perceptible. Consequently, a power 
that just pulls the disks of two bright stars apart widely 
separates those of two feeble ones. 

These few details will suffice to point out the need of 
more accurate knowledge on the whole subject. 


Incidental to his paper, Mr. Lowell located the position 
of his observatory in a popular way by noting that Flag- 
staff is the point of departure from the railroad taken by 
visitors to the Grand Cajion of the Colorado and that it is 
also practically the centre of the region of the relics of the 
cliff-dwellers. With reference to Mars, he rehearsed the 
arguments of a Western astronomer, which claimed that 
the ‘seas’ were really land and the ‘continents’ really 
water, quoting the disbelief of Schiaparelli himself in this 

laim. 

: He gave some facts and figures with reference to the 
canals of Mars, stating that they occupy a portion either of 
a great or a small circle of the planet, and that they were 
of great length, one of them being not less than eight to 
ten thousand miles in length. The popular idea that the 
nearer oppesitions are most advantageous for observation 
is not altogether warranted. During the latter the south 
pole is turned towards us and, like the earth, this is com- 
posed mostly of water. At those oppositions when Mars 
is farthest from us, the northern or land part is presented 
to us, and it is this portion of the planet where the canals 
abound; hence, for observations of the canals, the nearer 
oppositions are less advantageous. 

He referred briefly to other hypotheses which try to 
account for the canals; namely, glacier cracks, and the 
dynamic effects of pressure tending to burst the globe, the 
former of which does not explain their regularity and the 
latter is hardly tenable. Mentioning the snowy cap of 
Mars, he called attention to the fact that the snows are 
more transient than with us; the atmosphere is rarer and 
the sun’s rays reach the snow-fields more directly; and 
thus changes may be noted in the larger fields in compara. 
tively short times. The changing configurations of the 
continents suggest that the land is comparatively low and 
the sea shallow, and the temporary encroachment of one 
on the other is sufficient cause of this phenomenon. 

The remarks with reference to Mars were illustrated 


by a ruddy globe colored as nearly as was possible in ac- 
cordance with the appearance of the planet in the tele- 
scope, on which were sketched the continents, seas and 
canals, as indicated by Schiaparelli, including one only of 
the recent canals of Perrotin. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the subject was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Alvan G. Clark, who spoke with reference 
to the star-disks, and by Mr. 8. C. Chandler. 





THE JOY OF MAY. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


Gay the orchards full in bloom, 

Flowing o’er with rich perfume ; 

Green the turf, and pink the trees, 

Noisy with the hum of bees ; 

Purple lilacs’ heavy scent, 

With breath of fragrant lilies blent— 
Essence these of merry May? 
“ Nay,” ery robins, “ nay, nay, nay ! 
Wooing is the joy of May!” 


Full from orchards, groves and yards, 

Answer fluttering, feathered bards— 

Chorus buoyant, light and free, 

Led by merry songsters three, 

Bluebird, robin, mellow thrush, 

Lilting forth with joyous rush— 
“Ours the song of brightest May ; 
Sweet the secret we betray : 
Mating is the joy of May!” 


Hang-birds swinging high their nest, 
Safe from squirrel’s cruel quest ; 
Finches hiding ’mid the leaves, 
Martens nesting 'neath the eaves ; 
Russet wrens by sheltering doors, 
Each his very heart outpours— 

“ Ours the wisdom sweet of May ; 

Life is work, and work is play ; 

Loving is the joy of May!” 

Harper's Bazar. 


THE NORWEGIAN SYSTEM. 





{ Now that the Norwegian system is, from its success, com- 
manding the attention of thoughtful and practical people, it is 
interesting to go back to an early statement of it made by Mr. 
William B. Weeden in 1875. In his little book on The Morality 
of Prohibitory Liquor Laws, he gives the following account 
of it.) 

We can offer a system of regulated traflic which is based 
on justice, respects the individual, and is worked in every 
detail for the benefit of the whole community, so far as 
this appetite can be controlled by any mechanism. It has 
the further advantage of success after more than eight 
years of trial. 

Sweden has always used liquors freely, and abused 
them as well. The people are Northern in race as we are 
and their climate has always favored a large consumption 
of spirits. One town, after trying free license, then par- 
tial licenses unsuccessfully, hit on the plan of concentrat- 
ing all the licenses into one association which should rep- 
resent the public. The gradual growth of this system is 
detailed in Macmillan’s Magazine for February, 1872, and 
October, 1873. We cite: 


“In Gothenburg (the second town of Sweden, a seaport 
with a manufacturing and trading population of 58,000 in 
1872), all the public-house licenses are held by a single 
‘retailing company,’ incorporated by royal charter. Each 
license representing, as with us, the right to open one 
public-house, the directors used in different parts of the 
town just so many of their licenses as they deem required 
by the population. In the first place, they take care that 
all houses in which liquor is sold are light, well-ventilated 
and roomy. Into each they put a manager, on the terms 
that he is to take all his supplies of spirits from the com- 
pany, and pay over to them every farthing received for 
spirits sold, his remuneration consisting of the profits on 
his sales of tea and coffee, malt liquors, cigars and eatables, 
supplemented, in most cases, by a fixed salary. Once a 
year the company’s balance-sheet is submitted to and 
audited by the municipal authorities, and thereupon the 
entire amount of the net profits for the past twelve months 
is paid into the municipal treasury, and becomes part of 
the general revenue of the town. All this is an embodi- 
ment and earnest striving after the realization of sundry 
definite conclusions about the drink traffic at which the 
Gothenburgers arrived eight years ago. They embodied 
the results of their experience in the following four princi- 
ples: I. Spirits to be retailed without any profit whatever 
to the retailer, who can thus have no temptation to stimu- 
late their consumption. II. The sale of spirits on credit, 
or on the security of pledges, to be stringently prohibited. 
III. All houses in which the liquor trade is carried on to 





be well lighted, roomy, airy andclean. IV. Good victuals 


at moderate prices, to be always procurable in drip: 

houses by anybody demanding them. It was not in th 
nature of things that and private individual, trader o, bee. 
trader, should be found ready to carry out such 2 om 
gramme as this. It was tolerably obvious that jg the 
scheme was to be put through at all, a number of the lead. 
ing members of the community must loosen their purse 
strings and put their shoulders to the wheel tozether And 
this, thanks to the public spirit that has for year pre 
vailed at Gothenburg, was done promptly an: effectually 
Upon the requisition of an influential list of ti, 
headed by several of the leading mercantile firms, the gor 
ernment granted a charter of incorporation to a compan; 
formed with the express object of working out a thorough 
reform of the local liquor trade, in accordance with 4 
above principles. By the terms of this charter the my: 
mum nominal capital of the company is fixed at 90,9 
rix-dollars, or rather more than £11,000. Each shan 
holder is declared strictly liable up to the amount of bis 
guarantee (i. e., stock.) It has not, however, been fom 
necessary, so far, to call upon the shareholders for ai 
part of their subscriptions. 


- townsmes 


Spirits may not be served; 
a person apparently intoxicated (‘overloaded ’ js thy el 
pressive term in the act), nor to a minor; and the act) 
its tender solicitude for the helpless tippler, provides the, 
person ‘ overloaded ’ is not to be turned out of the hou 
The Gothenburgers made up their minds that, thoug! 


a they 
could not stamp out the spirit trade, they could and my 
regulate it; and that their way of doing so should be » 
limit the number of spirits shops, to insure the purity of 
the spirits offered for sale, and, the most important point 
of all, to make it nobody's interest to stimulate the a» 
sumption, and by keeping these principles steadily in vie, 
the Gothenburg company have been, and it may be hoped 
will continue to be, the means of diminishing substantial; 
and permanently the sum-total of drunkenness and ctims 
among their fellow-townsmen.” 

“The General Assemblies (in May) of the three pris 
cipal church bodies of Scotland, the Presbyterian Synod 
the Established, and the Free Church, have dwelt upon i 
with marked emphasis and approval.” The Londe 
Spectator, in commenting on the system, says: 

“ The merits of this system are conspicuous. They wi 
be generally recognized, and the recognition cannot fal 
largely to affect the final judgment of the public as to is 
feasibility. Of course its grand recommeadation is thatit 
utterly disowns the prohibitive crotchet of your fanatial 
‘ Permissionists.’ It refuses to treat the question as ifi 
were capable of being solved in the simple and direct mu 
ner that might apply to the choice of Hercules. It take 
another ground from that of regarding it as a question 
tween virtue and vice, virtue being typified in the auster 
respectability of the permissive prohibitionist, and vice i 
the portly form of the publican. So far we deem itn 
tional and well-considered.” 

A few figures will show what the payments to the tom 
revenue from this source have been. “In 1865, the cm 
pany held thirty-nine licenses and paid in 50,782 rixdo 
lars. Gradually increasing in 1871, the company held d 
—61 licenses, and paid in 171,759  rix-dollars,” or, ® 
round numbers, 97,000 United States gold dollars. 

The direct gains in money to the community throw 
this system are great; the indirect are still greater, a 
cannot be measured. To begin with some of the more r 
mote, the testimony of Gothenburgers shows an imment 
gain in the lessening of the traffic, and thereby a lessenig 
of money expended for the indulgence, and consequent! 
lessening of poverty and crime. The taking away of t 
profits from the common liquor-dealers is a collateral # 
vantage hardly to be estimated, for these profits are # 
often badly used. The gain to the revenue is large, and# 
something which every tax-payer can see with the ket 
vision whieh affects the pocket more than the optical nerve 
Any man or woman who sees a hundred thousand dollas 
or a proportional sum going into the treasury of bis tor 
will be a good special constable, though he may not hold § 
partisan appointment from the state, to help enforee oo 
law against illicit traffic in liquors. The opposition of 
lower end of the liquor trade would be strong, but it w™ 
lose that tremendous representative weight which b 
backing of customers now gives it in every political ag 
tion. Decent men, and not the indecent, make . 
strength of the liquor dealer's custom, and the) would 
to the support of this system, for each one would see ts 
his own material as well as moral interest was furthered 
paying the profits of his own drinking into the tows 
fers instead of the till of the common dealer. The i" 
tance of this detail will not so much weigh with some s™ 
women, or those earnest, impatient men who ca? okt 
good in enlisting the common, selfish motives of mal 
in the service of the right. Men skilled in legislation * 
administration, however, know at once that no law 
so easily or so well as that which secures the cooP* 
of a great mass of citizens through the details of iv @ 





operation.. 
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MID-MAY. 


A WISH. 
ish grass the deep-hued bluebells blow ; 
che foliage—Summer’s glorious green 
1 by Spring's last touches; and between 


In lons 
Above 
Ch ast 
The tr 
OF litth 
Across | 


Ot haw 


lous network glimpses of the snow 
wandering cloudlets, sailing slow 

pure cerulean ; silver sheen 
orn all around : the air serene 
Sudde throbs to a lark’s wild music’s flow. 
Some i 
4 few 
And dark « 
; the leaves, or glint upon the ground. 


sare Aprils with a few bright days, 
r flowers by weary searchings found, 
louds threatening ere the sunny rays 
Can kis 
But be t 
Dee} 


y joys unsought, thy life like May’s 
cvish woods full of sweet sight and sound. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


AFTER THE GREAT FIRE. 


y VISITOR TELLS ABOUT THE RELIEF WORK. 
vou that this fire was a relief, 


ndly Visitor 


in one way; ” 
V. of the A. C.—which, of course, is short 
of the “Tt 
xu a chance to go ahead and do something. All 


Associated Charities. 





+ the winter we have been dragging along, knowing 


vw badly help was needed, yet dreading to make a bad 


satter worse by excessive giving. However much you 


ay believe in scientific charity, it is hard to stand by your 
rinciples when the industrial machinery is out of gear 
da number of loud-voiced people are vehemently de- 
laring that you are all wrong and your measures altogether 
adequate 

“If you care to hear my story of the fire and the work 
f relief that came after it, here it is. As for the fire 
I was in Franklin Park when 
started, heard the bells ring, saw the smoke, came in 


self, | have little to say. 


wn along with more or less fire-apparatus, heard a start- 
ine rumor of three fires, wondered if the extremists were 
augurating a general era of good-will by a wholesale 
estruction of property, gazed at the fire from afar, spent 
ye evening in wandering around it and as far into it as 
night be, wondering more or less at the ease with which 
I won’t undertake to describe 
it’s a back-number and the reporters have used 
p pretty much all the available adjectives. 


he public gained admission. 


ihe scene ; 


“] am rather sorry that I didn’t report for investiga- 
fon the next day, but on Thursday I went at it in the 
Roxbury district ; feeling very much as though I had been 
tached for scout-duty. General orders: everybody to 
There was no lack of variety. Perhaps there 
ere messages to be sent to Raggles St. Church, which 
mehow seemed to be the rallying-point: probably from 
he fact that it was the first to offer actual relief in an all- 

mand fashion; food and lodging and clothes. ‘These are 
ore easily understood—perhaps better appreciated—than 
the slower process of going here and there for ‘ orders.’ 
Work as hard as they might—and all the relief agencies 

id little regard to regular hours, but kept at it, patiently 
id indefatigably—there was a certain amount of grumb- 
ng at being sent from one person to another, even when, 

it proved in one case, the man had forgotten to ask for 
ne of the most important things that he went for. 

“Certainly, | never realized before how many ways 
pere were of getting from the South End to Roxbury. 
ever, I think, did I find myself in more curious localities. 
Where, save in America, would a private citizen dare to 
ke a short-cut across the yard of a great railroad, and go 
hatour of exploration through the various departments, 
tting nothing but civility and having his presence taken 
8 amatter of course ? 


he front! 


“Not the least interesting thing about investigation 
pork is the willingness of the neighbors to put you on the 
ght track. Their information isn’t always accurate, some- 
00 it is misleading, but there is a great amount of good- 
ill in it, and judicious sifting of evidence will often bring 
ou into the presence of a man whose whereabouts seemed 
b almost | peless problem to solve. Courtesy is the rule, 
Puffness thi exception, downright rudeness I do not re- 

L And, for graceful deference, what expression in 
Bod society’ can equal the command addressed, now to 
» another member of the family, ordering 
isitor entered, to ‘ Wait on his hat.’ 

nday following the fire, investigation was 
mpleted to spare me for bundle-duty at the 
yf tab House. Usually, when I have a bundle to 
i ee ee on the floor and then, if somebody 
a ‘String doesn’t break, the bundle is tied 
al . was . good deal of a problem how to 
gam = piles of clothing; but by making a 

_ ‘© start with, ‘yanking’ the pile together by 
. me of it, then tying and taking another turn around the 
, and making fast once more, I succeeded in {making 
ning that held the clothing together after a fashion, 


he and now t 
bem, as th 
% By the M 


bfficient], 
oxbury (; 











even if the general effect lacked symmetry. It is true that | THE LOVE ODES OF HORACE. 


when the string broke twice in succession on one bundle 
the patient waiter said she'd go outZand get the baby into 
the carriage—but the bundle was ready before she re- 
turned. 

“ That same afternoon, I left my investigating, not to 
take it up again unless sent for. Registration, of course, 
still remains to be completed, but I think it is a good show- 
ing for the efficiency of the Associated Charities that in 
less than a week after such a fire the outside investigation 
work should have practically narrowed down so much that 
it can be attended to through the ordinary channels. If 
any one is disposed to find fault with ‘organized charity ’ 
and; to hint at ‘red tape,’ it is at least a fair question to 
put : ‘ How would this affair have been handled without the 
Associated Charities ?’” A. C. 


FLEETING SHOWS. 


THE SEASON ENDED. 

The dramatic season of 1893-4 is practically at an end. 
It must be confessed that it has been a disappointing season, 
bringing little that was memorable or beautiful, though a 
few novelties that as such were not without interest. 


* * 
* 


Since our last backward glance over the season, one of 
the greatest of modern French actors has shown us what 
sort of work critical Paris stamps with its enthusiastic ap- 
proval. With Mounet-Sully’s Gédipus the classic theatre 
became to us more than a tradition, and we realized that 
art, which has little in common with modern theories and 
ideals, may yet have power mightily to impress the modern 
world. All the exquisite finish and finesse which French 
theatric art above all others boasts, shaped for us the ro- 
mantic drama, the classic tragedy, to new standards. That 
this was not true of Shakesperean drama is perhaps due 
to that incorrigible Anglo-Saxonism which demands that 
every character created by Saxon Shakespeare shall con- 


duct himself solely on Saxon lines and after Saxon man- 
ners. 


* * 


Miss Marlowe has again charmed us by her quaint 
humor, her captivating beauty and most womanly grace. 
As Letitia she has made to us a new revelation of what 
possibilities of genuine, almost rollicking drollery lay hid- 
den under her always demure and dignified atmosphere. 
One is forced in candor to add that as Chatterton she once 
more defined to us her limitations, in her inability to de- 
pict convincingly absolute, primitive human passion. 

** 

The Kendals have brought us no novelties, giving us 
occasion to admire again their varied, finished and always 
well-bred work. Another seeing of ‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray ’ wakes anew the wonder that the cry of ‘im- 
morality’ should be raised against a study which with all 
its frankness is so deeply human, and teaches a lesson so 
profound at once in charity and in stern loyalty to strenu- 
ous fact. Again we have had opportunity to enjoy Mr. 
Dodson’s exquisitely finished Coquelin-like character-work, 
and to congratulate ourselves that this work is henceforth 
to be reckoned among the possessions of the distinctively 
American stage. 


* * 
* 


One must mention with pleasure the very pretty per- 
formance of ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue,’ sweetest of quaint, human, 
heartsome Irish dramas, which was one of the events of 
the late season at the Grand Opera House. Pleasant in 
itself, it was more pleasant as recalling warm good memo- 
ries of the days when Boucicault’s blue eyes shone under 
Shaun’s ragged cap, and his mellow, rare, pathetic veice 
trolled forth ‘ The Wearin’ o’ the Green.’ Surely no mor- 
bid analysis of hideously pathologic conditions of the soul 
and body, can ever send, from behind the footlights, such 
influence {for good as did these tender, simple, sunny old 
plays of the good aforetime. 

_* 

Speaking of studies pathologic, we have faced ‘Ghosts’ 
and found them quite as terrible as when they saluted us 
from Ibsen’s morbid page. The really superb acting— 
notedly Mr. Courtenay Thorpe’s Oswald, which for subtlety 
and passionate force one must rank with the greatest 
dramatic creations of the century — could not save the 
play from being a horror — an offense alike to taste and 
to ethical conviction. 

** 

The season, but for the ever-memorable and beautiful 
Irving performances, has been, on the whole, a slow-mov- 
ing and disappointing one. Better luck next year! 

Dorotny Lunprt. 





In England, a bill regulating the use of pistols, and in- 
cidentally toy-pistols has been introduced into the House 
of Lords. Specimens of the pistols and boys who had been 
injured by them were on exhibition “to the alarm and edi- 
fication ” says the London Saturday Review “of the noble 
lords.” 


{ Translated by William E. Gladstone.) 


Od. I. 23. 
TO CHLOE. 
As the kid upon the hill, 
Of its trembling dam in quest, 
With an idle fear possest, 
Lest the woods, the wind, should kill, 


Chloe flies me. Should the trees 
Bend to breath of Spring new-born, 
Should the lizard stir the thorn, 


Tremble heart, and tremble knees. 


I no tigress at thy back, 

No Gaetulian lion I; 

Ripe for mates, no more be shy, 
Tread no more thy mother’s track. 


Nineteenth Century. 


LITERATURE. 


MRS. WARD'S LATEST NOVEL. 


MaRcELLA. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
don: Macmillan & Company. 


New York and Lon- 

Marcella is well built, well put together, which in such 
& massive work is something. It 
spect than David Grieve, which 
ends nowhere ; 


is far better in this re- 
begins in nothing and 
Robert Elsmere. The 

From the time when, 
as an enthusiastic and half-developed girl, she airs her raw 
socialism at barony’ tables, through the days of her hasty 
and soon broken engagement to money and power, through 
the laboring years of sacrifice and of conflict with the 
bitter facts of life, through the half-fascination by brilliant 
superficiality and selfishness, and the final calming and 
sweetening when, ripened into womanhood with its nobility 
and large acceptance of the world and its possibilities and 
impossibilities, she goes back to the love and wisdom that 
has constantly waited for her and in a sense watched over 
her in struggle and separation and pain, she is the con- 
trolling personality in the book. Every chapter, every 
personage introduced, bears on this one career; and the 
development of Marcella’s own character is consistently 
and carefully sustained from beginning toend. Whaicver 
one may think of Mrs. Ward’s artistic theories or methods 
in general, one cannot deny that she has a power of hand- 
ling great masses effectively and of keeping up the interest 
for a serious reader. 


better even than 
heroine is truly the central figure. 


I must even confess to a consider- 
able amount of skipping for the purpose of following the 
story, which, if not complimentary to the style of a novel, 
is surely so to the general management of it. Nevertheless, 
Marcella is written on too large a scale. It is the fault of 
great English novelists to be bulky. Half of Scott's 
novels, several of Thackeray's, most of George Eliot’s 
would gain by concentration. Since Dumas, it is very 
rare for any French novel to go beyond its four hundred 
pages. There is too much in Marcella, too many incidents, 
too many characters. The author has not space, even in 
two thick volumes, to deal with them, or develop them 
properly. And then the characters themselves, admirable 
as in Elsmere and Grieve, nevertheless, with the possible 
exception of Marcella, lack something: they are not quite 
alive. I think that the most original, the most subtly 
tonched in all the vast collection, is the half-effaced yet 
singular figure of Mrs. Boyce; and even she, with all that 
is said about her, hardly explains herself. As for Aldeus, 
he is in many respects a second edition of Elsmere; a much 
more satisfactory fellow than David Grieve, with whom 
Mrs. Ward seems to have tried to revenge herself, rather 
unsuccessfully, for some of the criticisms on her first hero. 
Aldeus, in spite of his dignity, his wisdom, his austere 
reserve, or perhaps because of these things, is a little too 
much the sort of a hero one looks for in a lady’s novel. 
Wharton, Hallin, all the rest, are done with patience and 
care, yet somehow they lack the strong, decisive touches 
which in the hands of a great artist should make them live. 

But it seems almost out of place to speak of art in con- 
nection with Mrs. Ward; she is so evidently and 
constantly dominated by considerations which she would 
perhaps think higher than art. It is not that she preaches 
directly, nor makes her characters preach. There 
is in Marcella no attempt to offer a solution of 
the great problems of socialism. It might even be 
maintained from a superficial point of view that the 
author of Elsmere and Marcella simply used the 
profound problems she deals with as a basis or ground- 
work for the study of the broad workings of human nature, 
which alone can give to great works of art tranquility and 
permanence. But if you turn and read ten pages of Flau- 
bert or even of Zola, you will feel the difference. However 
she may clothe her enthusiasm in dramatic form, Mrs. 
Ward is above all things interested in questions, not in 
men and women. It is this which makes her characters 
vague ; but by this also she carries her reader along with 





her, by this she grasps him and holds him and makes 
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his heart beat and his brain throb over the fierce 
and hungry problems which make life dusty and 
terrible to any one who has a heart to beat and a 
brain to throb in this hurrying, doubting, dying nine- 
teenth century. Ah, it is well for us to have all these 
things brought before us, as only fiction can do it; the 
tyranny of wealth, the cry of need, the triumph of rascality, 
the brutality of ignorance, the preying of craft on the sim- 
plicity and folly of the poor. It is well for us to feel these 
things, and Mrs. Ward makes us feel them. We are 
bound to thank her for it. 

Yet something, the old Adam, doubtless, recoils and 
rebels. Is it necessary to take things so grimly, with such 
never-ending, dire seriousness? Is the world so very, 
very bad? It seems as if it might be made lighter by a 
little laughter here and there, just a little. And Mrs. 
Ward never laughs; never, I assure you. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 
AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
AERIAL NAVIGATION. By J. G. W. Fipic Van Salvadera. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by George EK. Waring, Jr. New York: 
LD. Appleton & Company. 


Progress IN Frying Macuines. By O. Chanute. New York: 
The American Engineer and Railroad Journal. 


Among the manifold attempted applications of science 
to the use, comfort and convenience of man, there is hardly 
one which at the present time is attracting more wide- 
spread attention than those which have for their object the 
perfection of methods of progression through the air. The 
subject has been considered by man ever since he has 
been an observant creature, as the old myths of Dedalus 
and kindred legends testify, and within the pastfew years 
it has received an enormously increased amount of patient 
consideration. The periodicals, popular, scientific and 
technical, have called public attention at short intervals to 
some new investigation or some successful experiment, 
showing the activity of the workers in this interesting 
field. 
widely disseminated that for one having merely a general 
interest in aérial navigation to keep himself informed and 
abreast of the times is quite impossible, it is fitting that 
occasionally some résumé be made of the progress of the 
investigations. 


But since the literature on such a subject is so 


Two such works have just made their 
appearance almost simultaneously, filling practically the 
demands of different classes of students, and supplement- 
ing each other. 

Of these volumes, the more popular is that issued by 
the Appletons, entitled Aérial Navigation. The author, 
Mr. J. G. W. Fijnje Van Salvadera, was formerly Admin- 
istrator of Public Works of the Netherlands, and an excel- 
lent and attractive translation of his book is furnished by 
Mr. George E. Waring, Jr., of Newport, the well-known 
engineer. 

This treatise is extended in its scope, including balloons, 
dirigible balloons and aéroplanes, presenting in condensed 
and readable form the essential facts, figures and features 
of the subject and avoiding in its descriptions, as far as 
possible, the use of technical terms. The original paper 
of Mr. Fijnje was prepared some two years ago. These 
two years have been ar. interval of exceeding activity in this 
branch of research and therefore a second paper is 
appended to the first, including the results of Langley’s 
experiments and those of Maxim, while the translator has 
himself added a chapter which serves to bring the work 
fully up to the times. The book, illustrated with figures 
and sketches, is pleasing in its style and make-up and may be 
commended to those who desire to gain a general knowledge 
of the subject without the expenditure of much time. 

The other volume fills a somewhat different field. It 
is entitled Progress in Flying Machines. The author is 
Mr. ©. Chanute, and the work is issued by the American 
Engineer and Railroad Journal, which, as is well known, 
is the publisher of Aéronautics, a monthly which devotes 
itself to this especial branch of investigation. 

Having given consideration to balloons in a previous 
volume devoted to them, the author in his present work 
oceupies himself with flying machines alone. He has two 
objects in view : first, to present an historical review of his 
subject, and again to furnish in convenient form such data 
as will show to inventors and investigators precisely the 
nature and success of all previous efforts. This is essen- 
tially a book for the student, but is also well adapted to 
the general reader. 

The historical portion of the work is admirable and 
seems to be complete, ranging as it does from the flapping 
wings sketched and perhaps tested by that great Italian 
painter-sculptor-poet-architect-geologist-engineer, Leonardo 
Da Vinci, to the very latest appliances for scaling flight, 
devised only last summer by Lilienthal. The extent of 
this investigation will be a surprise to those who have not 
given especial attention to the subject, for the number of 
these devices is legion. Mr. Chanute’s work gives utility 
the first consideration and is less attractive in appearance 
than its contemporary. It is exceedingly practical and is 
furnished with numberless cuts and figures which illustrate 





every desired point. The two books, however, supple- 
ment each other, the one being perhaps a little more up to 
date while the other is perhaps a little stronger in some 
especial European researches. 

Both investigators arrive at practically the same con- 
clusion, that the serious portion of the problems with 
reference to the sustaining of aéroplanes has been passed, 
and that the mathematics of the subject are well under- 
stood ; and both authors look forward to a happy outcome 
in a not distant future of this interesting series of experi- 
ments, which has for so long a time attracted the atten- 
tion and excited the interest of the world. 

Joun Ritcare, Jr. 


THE CHAP-BOOK. 

This picture is Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s idea of himself. 
Mr. Beardsley is the young Englishman who drew the 
amazing illustrations for Oscar Wilde’s Salome, and for 
the cover of the Yellow Book. Amid the half-amused as- 
tonishment of all England, Mr. Beardsley has walked into 
great prominence as an illustrator. The critics make fun of 

; his work, but in 
sober moments 
most of them con- 
fess that, with all 
its incongruous- 
carries 
one with it. This 
illustration is 
borrowed 
a little semi- 
monthly periodi- 
eal, called the 
Chap-Book, _ is- 
sued by the en- 
terprising Mes- 
srs. Stone and 
Kimball of Cam- 
bridge and Chi- 
cago, publishers 
of pretty books. 
The Chap-Book 
is quite unlike anything else of its species. It is an octavo 
pamphlet of twenty-three pages, printed on excellent paper, 
with wide margins and uncut edges. The capital letters 
of the title, and the table of contents, all enclosed in a 
black frame on the cover, are in red. The function of the 
Chap-Book is to be a little literary review. The editors 
announce that each number will contain a signed notice of 
some book. Moreover, it will be a medium to introduce to 
the public both prose and verse of new writers, and lastly 
it will contain poems and short stories by well-known au- 
thors. Sixteen people of reputation are announced as con- 
tributors to early numbers. Among them are Gilbert Par- 
ker, Hamlin Garland, George Santayana, Bliss Carman, 
Richard Henry Stoddard and Louise Chandler Moulton. 
The first number contains a review of Francis Thompson's 
poems by Bliss Carman — not laudatory. Mr. T. B, Mete- 
yard is the artist who designed the frontispiece ; a study 
in black parallel lines ; it is the title-page of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's book, The Ebb Tide, to be published by Stone 
& Kimball. The contents of the Chap-Book, if not volu- 
minous, are choice, and the periodical is of convenient 
size; you can tuck it away in your pocket. One waits 
with some curiosity to see what its future will be. 


ness, it 


ad 


from 


AupreY Brarpstey, ///ustrator. 
From Stone and Kimball’s Chap-Book. 


A Yellow Aster, by [ota (New York: D. Appleton & 
Company), deals with three abnormal minds. The first 
two are the minds of Gwen’s parents; the third is 
Gwen’s own mind. Gwen's parents are exclusively intel- 
lectual; they regard Gwen as a phenomenon, to be experi 
mented with. They prescribe religious training for her 
and her brother and shut them off from playmates. Gwen 
develops into a splendid, intellectual creature, lacking, how- 
ever, even when she is married, the power of loving, 
though she earnestly desires it. At last it comes both to 
her and to her parents; to her chiefly through her tevror 


‘when her baby is taken ill. 


The authoress has sought to make all these queer peo- 
ple appear real, and she has almost succeeded, but not 
quite. One just fails to swallow the parents, “{aat pair 
of young fossils,” as some one in the book felicitously calls 
them. But the development of the characters is good ; if 
one accepts the premises in the shape of Mr. and Mrs. 
Waring one must accept, as possible at least, the conclu- 
sion in the shape of Gwen. And the pathetic awakening 
of Gwen’s father to the emotional side of life, after his 
wife’s death, is so well described as to seem inevitable ; it is 
decidedly the best touch in the book. 

There are several other characters, mostly indicated 
with excellent art. Gwen has a husband, a fine, natura] 
fellow. She has also friends, a clergyman and his wife 
very ably presented. It is rather for the sake of these 
personages than for the sake of Gwen and her parents 
that the book is worth reading. 

It has been written with an evident striving on the part 





of the authoress after that colloquial diction, xs» much al 
vated by English fiction writers of our time. |; tammeall 
idioms ; sometimes picturesque, sometimes jot. . 
characters except the parents, whose sper 
precise, affect a certain carelessness of sty|; 
“*Cartloads of saints for ancestors wouldn't 
to them, with an eerie little creature like tha: 
said Mrs. Fellowes, hotly.” Mrs. Fellowe: 
man’s wife, and might be expected to en 
more intelligibly. 


All the 
h is Proper, 
for exampie 
© worth atm 
'OF & mothe. 
is the Cletgy 
herate ny 
But all the characters : ' 
hand way,and so their personalities are but 
by their conversation. Indeed, the wome: 
the men to use figures drawn from the 
stable—and they are not horsey women. 
ing, desirable as it is in perfection, is deplo: 
fection ; it is a dangerous thing for any one | 
handle. 

As tothe moral effect of A Yellow As 
subjects considered in it which have been d 
themes for conversation only among me: 
family, if even there. 
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But certainly there is noth ng 
book to break down one’s moral standards. 


The 
lished by the Appletons, has to do, like A 


Rubicon, E. F. Benson's latest book 
with the marriage of a woman to a man sh« 

Unlike the Yellow Aster, the Rubicon does not toy 
forefended ground; there is nothing startling in th 
nothing that has not been said in literature ; 
fore. 


An times ty 
The heroine is in love with a young man whom 
turns her love, but he flees the country upon learning g 
her affection for him and does not return till after she bas 
taken prussic acid. Every one’s purity is preserved. By 
The Rubicon is distinctly lower in tone than A Yelor 
Aster. It deals with moral questions, as with everything 
in a hard, flippant way. 
book. Its personages are normal creatures; disagrees 
for the most part, but faithfully drawn from the life 

beautiful heroine, Eva, selfish to begin with, marries | 
Hayes and develops into a brilliant, unhappy 
the world. 


It is, however, a wel! construct 


womar 
She passes most of her time snubbing be 
husband, his unfortunate mother and most of her om 
devotees. In fact, the greater number of the characten 
are always on the look-out for a chance to get the adve 
tage of some one in repartee; but then that is one of th 
manners and customs in polite society everywhere. 
Eva’s conversation is cynical and repellant, it is neverthe 
less interesting for one thing; it sets forth an ancient at 
tude toward life in general that is unfortunately coming 
now again more and more to be ‘ the fashion.’ 

“ You see,” she remarks in her superior way to be 
mother-in-law, “the whole race of men since B. C. 404— 
that is the correct date, is it not ?—have been devoting 
themselves to the construction of any theory of life which 
would hold water, and one by one they have been aba 
doned. The new theory, that nothing matters at all, has ot 
yet been disproved, and considering that no theory hither 
to has been permanent, it would be absurd to abandon this 
one till it is disproved in as convincing a manner as ali its 
predecessors.” 

This is the key-note, as it were, of Eva's philosophy 
but philosophy and everything else go by the board whe 
she falls in love. The book ends dismally with her suicit 

Gilbert Parker's story of life among the high-born « 
England is much cruder in form than either of these ote 
novels, and even more unpleasant in tone than The Rubies 
It is, indeed, little better than a dime novel written in fair) 
good English. _It is full of violent contrasts. There is * 
hero who dashes through the book, holding young wor® 
spellbound by the power of his glittering eyes, accomplis 
ing everything he undertakes, making life particularly * 
happy for every one with whom he comes in contact. Be 
fore the story begins he has, in a semi-insane fit, shot ® 
man, over in America. When he gets to England, he ne 
gages himself to a lovely girl, and then leaves her"? 
dompteuse. The dompteuse is accidentally killed « ™ 
end of the book by one of her own lions, ani the hev* 
free to go back to his fiancée. 

There is no convincing character-drawing 
and there is no philosophizing, but for this reason the 
sweeps along the more rapidly. It will und ibtedly 7 
suit the readers who care for Ouida.” (New York: * 
Appleton & Company.) 
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Among the books recently issued by the ‘pe" u 
Publishing Co., may be noted a translation of Prof. To 
Ribot’s Diseases of the Will. This work, which bas pass 
through many French editions, is now presented re” 
here through a translation made by Merwin-Marie 5 
from the eighth French edition. The book is not light # 
character, nor is it technical in phraseology, b°t * yee 
stituted as to be suited to readers of the higher oie 
work is an endeavor to determine whether there * * 





which can be formulated, which will sum up the 
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of what is right in ER ERS He is going to leave New 
York and return to Chicago, where people, if they don’t 
know much about literature, at least know what they like, 
which is the spirit Mr. Garland seems to approve. 








The text of the Geneva folio of 1658 of the writings of 
Paracelsus has been translated, and the translation wil] 
soon be published in two volumes. 

They 
the Odes of Horace, published in the nineteenth century, 
Every one is remembering, 
in criticising them, that they are the work of a great states- 


are treating Gladstone’s translation of some of 
very tenderly over in England. 


man in his last years. If he has not quite caught the spirit 
of Horace, they are saying, at least he has produced pleasant 
verse. 

Prof. Allen C. Thomas of Haverford has written a His- 
tory of the United States, devoting particular attention to 
the events following the adoption of the Constitution. It 
is published by D. C. Heath & Company. 

The library which Ivan the 
to collect, in 


Terrible of Russia found 
time the intervals between his cruelties, is to 
be sought for once more. It is supposed to be lying some- 
where in the vaults of the Kremlin, where it was hidden in 


The 


1570 when Moscow was captured by the Horde. 





MAY 2%, 1804 ss 
, Che. will, aeaahe the cause of csitthen, } is it- at al and pe ae After she left college she condensed 
jent upon two series of conditions ; the one | Greek and Roman histories into three pages of magazine 
. nal and generally described as ‘environment,’ | type, for a publishing house, and it was at this work that 
™ ther, internal. The latter conditions have for | she broke down with paralysis of the ulnar nerve, so that 
, egacy from numberless generations (heredity) she had to rest for two or three years. Even now she can- 
.. sat appetite, desire, feelings and passions. | not easily use her hand to write. She is going to Cali- 
< therefore a co-ordination of factors, and the | fornia to visit with the friends in whose English house she 
' the book is to show how influence upon one or | wrote Ships that Pass in the Night. They have fitted up 
these factors may affect its integrity. ja ‘den’ for her and prepared for her use a pony. 
I ok is full of information which will be valuable | The ‘Suburbanite’ has risen from the ranks of the 
n any way a specialist; it touches upon the | comic papers. Richard Harding Davis has picked him up 
ate es of mental study and the most recently dis-| and will discuss him and his wife in the Editor’s Drawer 
henomena, illustrating its points by numerous | pf the June Harper's. 
x nd curious cases, cited from the experience of | The Cassell Publishing Company announce for summer 
Dr. | himself, and others. It is carefully and clearly | reading in the Unknown Library a tale called by the 
= e work of translation has been admirably done, | highly significant title, Chaperoned. According to he aa 
eader who desires to pursuc the subject further | vance notices, it seems likely that the great trouble was 
" eady at hand - full and copious series of foot- | that the heroine was not over well chaperoned. Wanted, 
‘ eferences. The book is a valuable addition to ja Copyist,is another of the books with alluring titles soon to 
literature. | be issued by the Cassells. Moreover, The Heavenly Twins, 
inn k tae pre a at. Pectinn (ee | that much discussed tale, is to be scattered—-50,000 copies 
eyciers , ‘ ; ¥ ; : . | of it—over America in paper, in Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 
, Publishing Company), turns out not to be a 
< ll; bat most of the other characters in the story Apparently it is a forgotten fact, in these days, that 
Chosen People. Mr. Farjeon has taken great but for an American woman Scott's character of Rebecca 
forth only the noble traits of the Hebrew: his | the Jewess would never have been created. The woman 
re chic fly pawnbrokers and their families ; | ¥@8 Rebecca Gratz, a Philadelphian, well known for her 
bers enlightened and benevolent. The villain | noble, generous nature. Washington Irving described 
. very abandoned villain—is a Gentile financier. her to Scott. 
omewhat tedious; there is not enough light An attractive edition of Keats’s works has been issued 
nd bout the characters to make them natural; like | by William Morris, from his Kelmscott Press. Presently 
the boy the old-fashioned Sunday-school books, the good | Mr. Morris will have ready his own romance, The Wood 
ire very good and the bad ones totally depraved. | Beyond the World. 
But there are one or two interesting humorous passages in Professor Freeman left in MS., when he died, a History 
hes of Aaron. Moreover, the book ends well, of Sicily, from the tyranny of Diony sius to the death of 
ay e with the feeling that virtue is sure to be | Agatholdes. Professor Freeman's son-in-law, Arthur J. 
“ vith abundance of money. Evans, has edited it, and it will presently be issued by 


s acurious fact that in this book, whichis in no way 


’ tale, the author, evidently himself a Jew, 


his heroine happy till she has been proven to 


ive 


stian parentage. 


Picture and That, by Brander Matthews ( New 
York: Harper & Brothers), is a light comedy that is 
ore than a dramatic sketch; yet the points are 


ude and the dialogue is sufficient for the story, which 
for the 


unworthy 


ae ites back to the civil war. The cure 


» the memory of an husband is the 


why the cure was attempted is not difficul 
though the 


theme ,; 


imagine who is familiar with fiction, 


ior one to 








leve nent is so skilfully handled that the concluding 
4 spe may well come asa surprise. The volume forms | 
ne of the Black and White Series. 
NOTES. 
rhe long expected popular account from Prof. William 
Martin Conway of his vastly important expedition of 92, 


y, the British Association and the Government 


heroine’s | 


suspices of the Royal Geographical Society, the | 


Macmillan. 


kK. Hunt, 
Winchester, | 


schools in 


of Medford and 


geometry ought to be taught 


superintendent 


velieving that in 


the grammar schools, has prepared a text-book adapted 
for use in the grammar grade. It is issued by D. C. Heath 


& Company. 


Ruskin’s books have never been published in a foreign 


tongue. 
Zola is in 
He 


figure in his pages. 


collecting ‘ local color’ for 
His Holiness the 


Emile Rome 


next novel. is going to make 


Georg Ebers, who has, perhaps, with his. books Uarda, 
the 


The done to 


ancient Orient as an actual fact before the majority of the 


Egyptian Princess, etc., more bring 


his 


Pope 


éminent Russian scholar, Mr. Labeline, is to conduct the 
search. 

The Wings of Icarus is the title of the novel which 
| Laurence Alma Tadema, daughter of the painter of classic 


pictures, has in press. ‘The wings of Icarus were put to- 


gether with wax, which melted when Icarus soared too 


near the warm sun. ‘The heroine of Miss Tadema’s tale,it 
is said, flies with her aspirations too high, and they come 
to pieces. ‘The book will be published by Macmillan. 
Longmans, Green & Company announce that they have 
bought the plates of Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s 
works and will issue them in future. 
Miss E. R. 


a Professional Beauty, appears to be selling, lives at Dux- 


Train, whose novel, The Autobiography of 
bury, Mass., in what a bright interviewer in a daily calls a 


new-fashioned, old-fashioned house. Miss ‘Train is thirty 








years old, slender, and of medium height. She says she 


knows little about society. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 

A First Book in English. By William e. Maxwell, M.A. New 
York: American Book Company. 
Derniers Essais de Critique et d’ istoire. 

Paris: Hachette. 

Die basko-slavische Spracheinheit 1 Bd.Einleitg. Vergleichende 
Lautlehre. Vond. Topolovsck. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 
Koradine Letters. By Alice B. Stockham, M. D., and Lida 
Hood Talbot. Chicago: Alice B. Stockham & Company. 

$2.25. 


Par H. A. Taine. 


people than Lepsius, Wilkinson, Rawlinson, in short, all mt Songs and German Lyrics. by R. M. Fullerton. London: 
| . ° . . ‘ acK Woot 

| the historians together, has written s romance of Cleo- Les Révoltés Scandinaves. Par M. Bigeon. Paris: Grasilier. 

| patra, It has been translated and will be issued at once | Prose Tales. By A. Poushkin. London: Bell.’ 


by the Appletons. They have also in press, Mary Fen 
wick’s Daughter, a novel, by Beatrice Whitby, and Genera 
Bradley ‘T. 


volume in the Great Commanders Series. 


Washington, by General Johnson, a 


new 


Par G. Weill. Paris: Perrin. 
By P. Andrese. London: Smith & Elder. 


.| Saint Simon et Son Cfuvre. 
| Stanhope of Chester. 


The Prodigal and Their Inheritance. By Mrs. Oliphant. Lon- 
don: Methuen. 
The Robb’s Island Wreck and Other Stories. By Lynn R. 





- he hit ; f the Hi eekins. Cambridge: Stone & Kimball. 
f India, into the higher unexplored recesses of the Hima- ae , . ' ‘ , TT Bi 
I , : Phe rumors regarding the ban put upon Esther Waters, Time gad the Piayer. By Lewis Hainault. London: T, Fisher 
as, ut last about to be published in America by D. ‘ ; . 
eo i t ae the latest of George Moore’s novels, by those arbiters of | Under the Red Robe. By 8. Weyman. London: Methuen. 
\ppleton & Company. Professor Conway with his com- oe = 4 : : 
; : ; : ey f the British taste, Messrs. Smith and Mudie, are going HISTORY. 
i Ss made .accurate observations of a great extent , P : : Toff . , : ‘ ‘ 
id Pe aie ” —- through a curious series of phases. At first it was said | Die W affensammlung des Stadtreth R. Zschillein Grossenhain. 
nexplored region, ascended to the greatest height authen- sles don tag Soak 7 i yore (Sachsen ) Von R, Forber. Berlin: Mertens. 
A i 1a 1@ DOOK 1.40 Deen relused, both by news-stands ant . 747 
ically irded to have been attained by men—the Pioneer | ,. 7 ees eptew Kast _ | sean Gaspard, Vence, corsaire et amiral. (1747-1808). Par M. 
Peak ; ; ~ | libraries. Then it had not been refused at all. Now it ir. Paris: Baudain. : 
ik 00 feet—and explored numerous glaciers. His ae Oettingische geschichte der Reformationszeit. Von G. Grupp. 
S transpires that Smith alone looks upon the volume askance. Nérdlingen: Reischle 
k ca it bea most valuable work to those interested . od : PP ae palais 2) g oteg nile eit , 
: : : ab : : . He is, so far, obdurate: critics have abused him, Conan | Palaestina u. Syrien_yon Aufang der Geschichte bis zum Siege 
in geography. Itis called Climbing and Exploring in the Dovle, Mad G i id els ie a : des Islam. Von Ev. Storck. Berlin: Reuther. 
Kerakoram Himelesue: oyle, Madame ‘rand and the enteriamng Mr. \Zeorge | The Modern Régime. By H. A. Taine. Translated by J. Durant. 
‘i ' W. Smalley said laudatory things about Esther Waters Vol. II. London: Sampson Low. 
la ; (ire » Vrene relic ae » har > . . “ae . . 
Bour get, the French novelist, has gone back home and derogatory things about Mr. Smith. But Esther | SCIENCE. 
¢ ing to write a book about us. Probably it will be | Waters is not for sale at the bookstands nor libraries of | es ieee By H. Adler. Oxford, Eng.: Oxford 
an amiable book: M. 2e ave li Mey } ’ : A 
Ay ee: . asa 3 erty ? liked | W. H. Smith & Son. The author, by the way, instead of | Flore de France. Par A. Aclogue. Paris: J. B, Bailligre. 
me He says he found Americans hospitable, sincere | 


of Matthew Arnold !—hungry after 
eager t ¢ instructed. He 


culture : 


rejoicing at the advertising his book 


is getting, and the 
| pleasant criticisms that eminent writers are making upon 


| Glimpses at the Plant World. Illus. 


} Boston: Ginn & Company. 
Vorlesungen iib die Zelle u. die Einfachen Gemehe des thier- 


By Fanny D. Bergen. 


- advised Emile Zola to come it, is wroth with Mr. Smith. | ischen Kérpers. Von R.8. Bergh. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 

er} ecture, saying what is probably true, that , 4, fier | MISCELLANEOUS. 
hal Ree " Alphonse Daudet has put in form for publication a} ; as Big : 
lalis not be found large enough to hold the crowds a : . . | Ascents and Passes in the Lake District. By H. Prior. London: 

at w vant to } hi M B. tk ' long poem composed by a provincial writer, Baptiste | Garnett. 

Wi ri e at's | ma ‘ 

nerely 1 , KS “ge a =e —— ~ - pts Bonnet, who was a laborer, and at twenty years of age Cargenty ant eq, Roman Serena. G. Hardy, 

< account Of his own experiences here. 1e ‘ = 2, LaOMed me rigs weg 
author be a candidate for the * a Academy could not read or write. The book is called Memories of | Die yAtbeiter d. mirisch-schlesischen Stein-Kohlen-Revieres. 

; 2 : a Peasant. fag Von B. Karpeles. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
Phe — Anson Phelps Stokes of New York has a ahve ae Die Enthauptung der Medusa. Von G. Lolschcke. Bonn: 
I } i. tl fa bi ii , A new life of Roger Williams by Oscar 8S. Straus Cohen. 
: ‘ D, Le says, the question ¢ -me > stand- : : ‘ laste sus sin Bible Li . B. Tristram. : 
ard of a ” pe gfe | tallic rad : appears this month, issued by the Century Company. Rastern Customs in Bible Lands. Ry H. B. Tristram. London 
cy may be solved. e has written a book : . : ay ov 

about i Joint-) : : . Kidd’s Social Evolution has caused plenty of comment, | Eight Hours for Work. By John Rae. London: Macmillan. 
Pp ed Joint-Metallism, soon to be published by G. ‘ j inos that be | *4nstschiitze aus Tirol. 2 Abth. Architektur u. Kunstgewerbe. 

- Put 's Sons. even from those who do not agree with the things that he Mit Erlaut. Texte v.J. W. Deininger. Wien: Schroll. 

In the Critie for May 19 th : ‘a . | says in it. It is presently to be issued by Macmillan & | Society in China. By R. K. Douglas. London: Innes. 
rt May 19 there is an acc of an in-|_ * se 
terview Miss Be at ice H : a : ster P bs : Company in a second and cheaper crown octavo edition. Stadion ib. die Musik | in Amerika. Von J.C. Griggs. Leipzig: 
LIBS vatrice arraden, who has hithertc fat . 
been shy of inte rview S} te 3 a, Several minor changes have been made by the author, be-| Sur les Routes d’Asie. Par G. Deschamps. Paris: Colin. 
Si | inte ewers, ‘ > ype re 2CECLV eT T Pehi itiz j y é ‘ i 

Mr. J. LG ke appears to have receiver cause he has seen the justice of criticisms that have ap- The Ethics of Citizenship. By J. Maccunn. London: Macmillan. 


the exper 
Brick, as. | 
Harrade n is 
published pi 
hair short 
bluestockiny. 





rashly intimates, you may if youchoose. Mis 






tures of her. 


graciously enough; evidently he did not try 
ent of calling her either Bernadine or Little 


lescribed ‘as, in appearance, quite unlike the 
She is small, slight, wears her 
and wears eyeglasses but is not in the least a 
She says she has always written things, even 


peared concerning them. 


7 There is a rumor afloat that Mark Twain may take t 


failure of his publishing house. 


Hamlin Garland has been long enough in the presence 





lecturing again, to retrieve his fortunes, impaired by the 


of the Crumbling Idols, as he terms the established ideas 


The Factory System and Factory Acts. By R. W. Cooke-Taylor: 


London: Methuen. 


o | The Law of Principal and Agent. By E. B. Wright. London: 
Stevens. 
| The Mummy, By E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt. D. Cambridge, 
ng.: University Press. 


The 1 Phijosoph hy sod Des Development of Religion. By O. Pfleiderer. 
e | 
V dom maid Anecdotiaue de sa vie et de ses(£uvres. Par A. 
Pougin. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, May 26. 
The rose is fairest when ‘tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears. 
Scott. 
Sunpay, May 27. 
The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Shakespeare. 
Monpay, MAy 28. 
Friendship is the Glass of Truth, our hidden stains detect- 
ing. Campion. 
Turspay, May 29. 
Truth loves open dealing. 
Shakespeare. 
Wepnespay, May 30. 
The secret pleasure of a generous act 
Is the great mind’s great bribe. 
Dryden. 
Tuurspay, May 31. 
There is alway work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will. 
Lowell. 
Fripay, June 1. 


Now comes the rosy June! and blue-eyed hours, 
With song of birds, and stir of leaves and wings, 
And run of rills, and bubble of bright springs, 

And hourly burst of pretty buds to flowers. 

Waller. 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society on 
Tuesday evening last, the principal paper was a description 
of the equipment and plan of the work of the Lowell 
Observatory by Mr. Percival Lowell, a paper which is 
given in‘full in another column of Tur COMMONWEALTH. 
The minor papers of the evening consisted first of a de- 
scription of the new twenty-inch telescope of the Chamber- 
lain Observatory of Denver University, by Mr. J. Ritchie, 
Jr.,and a few words descriptive of the microscopic structure 
of sponges by Mr. W. D. Grier. 

The telescope was ordered some time since for the 
Denver Observatory by Mr. Humphrey B. Chamberlain, 
and has just left the hands of the manufacturer, Mr. Alvan 
Clark of Cambridge. It is to-day the sixth telescope in 
the country, being exceeded in aperture only by the glasses 
at Lick, Washington, University of Virginia, the Bruce 
telescope at Harvard and that at Princeton. The tele- 
scope mounting was made by Segmuller of Washington. 

The method of adapting this telescope for both visual 
and photographic work is worthy a word of mention. Like 
many other similar processes, there seems to be a little 
doubt as to its origin, being first used, however, by the 
Clarks. The fact is well known that the visual and the 
photographic or actinic rays do not come to the same focus 
in the telescope, and a variety of devices have been used 
to secure the necessary correction of the focus. The 
simplest method is the direct application of another lens 
outside the objective glass of the telescope. The disadvan- 
tage of this is that by the additional reflecting surfaces of this 
lens, the amount of light diverted from the image and dif- 
fused through the telescope is very largely increased, and 
since the photographic plate is sensitive to this diffused 
light, its presence in the telescope is not to be desired. A 
second method is that of the substitution of a photographic 
lens for one of the two forming the objective of the tele- 
scope. This method has been very successfully used at 
the Dudley Observatory in Albany, the formule for the 
surfaces of the lenses having been furnished by Prof, 
Hastings of Yale. In this telescope, however, the cost of 
the objective is increased, since three lenses must be fur- 
nished instead of two. 

In the Denver glass, this object is achieved by a proper 
figuring of the surfaces of the two lenses forming the 
objective, so that by a different arrangement of them the 
photographic work may be accomplished. The outer or 
crown lens is removed, turned other side out and replaced, 
but at a greater distance than before, from the flint, the 
result being such a shortening ofthe focus of the rays, as to 
bring the actinic ones into.play. With its new telescope 
and the great height of the observatory above sea-level, it is 
to be hoped that this telescope, in the hands of Professor 
Howe, Director of the Observatory, will accomplish valu- 
able and meritorious work. 

The paper ty Mr. Grier served to call attention to a 
set of microscopic slides prepared by him from sponges, 
described by Mr. Maynard atthe last meeting of the 
Society. These slides were exhibited at the close of the 
meeting. . The Society has now adjourned for its summer 





| vacation and will resume its sessions on the second Tues- 


| day in October. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of the Household Economic Association 
on Monday afternoon, in Association Hall, Miss James 
gave a delightful account of the People’s Palace in London, 
which has accomplished such wonders in the seven short 
years of its existence and has more than realized the seem- 
ingly impossible dream of Walter Besant. It was refresh- 
ing to hear of the hundreds of sickly-pale-faced East-Lon- 
doners who have improved in health and spirits by exer- 
cise in the finely equipped gymnasium, who have learned 
to cook according to economic and scientific principles, 
who have been taught dressmaking and millinery, with 
other useful arts, and who, above all, have had their mo. 
notonous lives broadened and enriched by acquaintance 
with books, pictures and music. 

One of the most surprising revelations was with regard 
to the musical societies, which have been so well trained 
that they now produce the great oratories without the help 
of outside talent, some of the members taking even the solo 
parts. Indeed, all the clubs connected with the People’s 
Palace have already become self-governing, so that the 
friends who at first assisted in the management are now re- 
duced to the réle of figure-heads, including Miss James 
herself. 

One most succexsful experiment is the establishment of 
large swimming schools for both sexes, which lay especial 
stress upon the ability to save life, and which give exhibi- 
tions of their work, with prizes, at stated intervals. But 
of far more importance than ought else is the spirit of 
helpfulness that seems to prevail among these frequenters 
of the People’s Palace. No sooner have the young men 
and girls mastered the exercises in the gymnasium than 
they turn around and teach them without pay toJgroups 
outside; and the musical societies break up into little 
knots, which go about and bring good music into the haunts 
of those less favored than themselves. 
and elevating influences 


Thus the refining 
emanating from centre 
reaches an ever widening circle. The peopleJof Boston 
certainly owe a debt of gratitude to Miss James for her 
charming account of this Old-World enterprise, full as it is 
of suggestion and inspiration to all her fellow-workers 
here. 


this 


LYCEUM LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


The Convention of the Lyceum League of America will 
be held in the Old South Mecting House, Memorial Day, 
May 30, in the afternoon and evening. Dr. S. F. Smith, 
author of ‘My Country, ’tis of of Thee’; Francis Bellamy, 
of the Youth’s Companion; La Salle Maynard, of the 
Christian at Work (New York), Secretary of State Wm. 
Olin and others will speak. Patriotic music by an orches- 
tra of ten pieces will be given. All who are interested in 
the cultivation of good citizenship among young men are 
cordially invited to attend. Admission is free. 
begin at 2.30 and 7 o'clock. 


Sessions 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 

The New England Weather Service, United States 
Weather Bureau, issues the following weather-crop bulle- 
tin for the week ending May 21, 1894. 

All the first part of the past week was cold, dry and 
windy, with frequent frosts. At West Milan, N. H., the 
temperature fell to 27° on the morning of the 15th, and to 
28° on the mornings of the 16th and 17th; on the latter 
date ground froze here in many places. At Northfield, 
Vt., the temperature fell to 33° on the 15th, 34° on the 16th 
and 30° on the 17th. Ice formed at Holden, Me. These 
are extreme cases, however, and generally while frosts were 
experienced on lowlands, the higher ground escaped injury. 
For the week, as a whole, the temperature at Boston aver- 
aged nearly 3° a day below the normal. 
to the normal at New London, Conn. 

Copious rains have fallen throughout New England 
since the 18th, and strong, cold easterly winds have pre- 
vailed. In northern and eastern Maine the rainfall has 
been from one-fourth to one-half an inch, and in south 
central and southern Maine from one to two inches. 
Slightly more than one-fourth of an inch fell.in northern New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and over three-fourths of an ineh in 
the central and southern parts of those states. From three- 
fourths of an inch to nearly one and. one-fourth inches 
have fallen in northeastern Massachusetts, while 1.46 inches 
fell at Hyannis on Cape Cod and only 0.20 inches at Nan- 
tucket. Half an inch fell at Block Island, R. L, and 
three-fourths of an inch at Kingston, on the adjoining 
mainland. At New London, the fall was 0.61 in h; at 
Greenfield Hill, in the southwestern part of the state, it 
was 1.34 inches; at- West Simsbury, in the northwestern 
part, the fall reached 2.96 inches, and at South Manchester, 
across the Connecticut River. from the last named place, it 
was 2.24 inches. At West Simsbury, the rainfall on the 


It was very close 








—= 
x Weeks, 


favorable 


19th and 20th was more than for the previous <; 

The correspondents from Maine  repor: 
weather for team work, and much has been done bet 
the wind has hindered seed-sowing, and the pastures 
and newly seeded pieces have felt its drying influence 
very much. Potatoes and other vegetables were slighi, 
nipped by frost, but no damage has been reported to fruit, 
One advantage from the dry weather is in e¢: bling work 
to be done on naturally wet land that could noi be touche 
in average seasons. Fruit is in blossom, except ip 4, 
extreme north, and is very promising. 

In all the central and southern parts of New Hamp. 
shire, much damage is reported from the frosts on joy. 
lands. Beside injuring very much all early plants thy 
were above ground, clover was damaged, ani jp places 
fruit blossoms and leaves frozen. It is thought by some 
that apples and blueberries are damaged quite a good dey 
though others think there will be plenty on the trees that 
will mature. Pastures are reported very backward ani 
poor. The correspondent at Grafton reports that unlew 
the weather is very favorable in June, the ha 
be light. Much planting remains to be done ir 
though the work has been pushed rapidly. 

All growth was very slow in Vermont until 
the week. 


rop w 


thie 
HS State 


he last of 
The correspondent at Burlington reports tha 
some damage was done by frosts to strawberries and early 
vegetables in South Burlington, “some fields being entire 
ly wiped out.’’ At South Randolph the frost killed uy 
grape-vines and leaves. A few of the apple blossoms wen 
turned brown, but it is not possible to tell yet 

material damage has been done to fruit or not. 
potatoes and some corn have been planted. 

In Massachusetts, correspondents report that just before 
this rain some grass fields did not look as well as a week 
ago; the stalks were spindling up very thin and had begun 
to head out. Where this is the case, it is thought that the 
rain will help but little, though generally it will thicken yp 
and be much improved. ; 


w hether 
Many 


Many garden seeds failed y 
germinate, and all crops were growing slowly. (Quite a good 
deal of damage was done by the frost in the eastern and 
southern counties. In eastern Massachusetts blackberries 
have set heavily.and are nearly ready to blossom. Tent 
caterpillars are not at all plenty, but canker worms ar 
very thick and doing damage. They are reported from 
West Acton, Leominster and Concord. 

In Rhode Island little damage to fruits is feared by the 
frost, but early vegetables suffered slightly. The corre- 
spondent at Kingston reports that ice formed to the thick 
ness of a window pane. Planting has not been yet com 
pleted, though very much has been put in. 
prospects continue good. 

There was some damage to strawberries and vegetables 
on lowlands in Connecticut, but as far as reported fruit 
was not injured. The wind and rain have lodged the rye 
badly in central districts, and it is feared that the high 
cold wind along the coast will blast much fruit. 

The correspondent at Milford states that one orchardist 
reports his set of pears mostly on the ground, as the wind 
has whipped the trees badly. Peas are in blossom in the 
southern counties; potatoes have been hoed; corn ' 
growing fast. 


The fruit 


Church of the Messiah. 


Rev. George Sherman Richards enters upon his duties 
as rector in charge of the Church of the Messiah on Sum 
day. Mr. Richards has for a year been assistant to Rev. 
Henry F. Allen, and upon the resignation of Mr. Allen be 
was elected to this office in the church. 

Mr. Richards is a brilliant young man, possessing 4! 
the qualities calculated to extend the influence of the 
parish in earnest Christian work. To a winning perso 
ality and broad liberal view he adds unbounded enthusias® 
and activity, which characteristics are certain to command 
success. . 

He is a Massachusetts man —a grandson of the late 
Hon. Gilbert Stoughton Richards of Commington; is # 
graduate of the Episcopal Divinity School at (Cambridge, 
has engaged in mission work at Coatesville and |’arksburg, 
Pa., was for many months Dr. Babcock’s assistant at Grace 
Church, Providence, and was rector in charge at 5t. Joba 
the Evangelist, Duxbury, when he was called to i 
Messiah. 

Mr. Richards has travelled extensively abroad and bas 
been the recipient of marked courtesies in London, Par 
and Rome; in the latter city having had a private int 
view with Pope Leo XIII., who has since remembered bis 
voung American visitor by a special kindly message. 





The School for the Blind. 


By none is the approaching anniversary season mr 
cordially welcomed than by the many friends of the Pe 
kins Institution and Massachusetts School for tle Blist 
Publie interest in the work of this school grows yet % 
year, and already the demand is unprecedented for sd” 
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kets to the Boston Theatre, where the commence- 
_ overcises will be held on June 5, at 3 o'clock Pp. m. 
x ‘ckets are required for the top gallery of the theatre, 
ch the public are cordially invited. For admission 
ther parts of the house tickets may be obtained by ap- 
o M. Anagros, South Boston, or at the salesroom 
.stitation, 37 Avon place. 
\ large part of the great interest which is felt in this 
entres in the kindergarten, a department of the in- 
n which has grown so rapidly as to tax all the ener- 
ts many friends to provide means for its support. 
tev. E. A. Horton is announced as the speaker in behalf 
enterprise. But previous to his address the chil- 
dren themselves will make an appeal in the form of an ex- 
ereise entitled ‘ Pigeons.” Modelling in clay, finger-play 
umes will illustrate this lesson in science. The pu- 
the parent school will render several musical selec- 
tions and will also take part in various literary exercises. 
Dr. Samuel Eliot, the president of the corporation, will pre- 
.nd the members of the graduating class will receive 
nlomas at his hands. 
Thomas, Willie Elizabeth Robin and Tommy 
Stringer will join their classmates in their respective exer- 
cises, while the performances of the kinder orchestra will 
be of special interest. 
The highest bid that could be obtained at the auction 
sale of Commodore Forbes’s yacht Puritan, the other day, 
Even this, it is understood, was made on be- 


half of the owner. 


was 34,500. 
This low figure, however, does not 
The Puritan is probably the 
fastest| sailing craft of her length ,in the world; but it 
so happens that men who can afford to race big yachts are 
not racing 80-footers {this year; the fashion has changed, 
and the boats are either longer or shorter. 


mean as much as it seems. 


Moreover, the 
times are not propitious for so much of this sport. But 
there is a sentiment attaching to this yacht which no other 
can claim. She was born of the genius of the lamented Bur- 
vess at a moment when Yankee skill in naval architecture 
was challenged before all the world and a champion was 
needed speedily. The Puritan marks the revival of boat- 
building in America of which our new navy is the latest 


product. 





The Bulletin de Correspondence Hellénique publishes 
a reproduction of two hymns to Apollo, found by the 
French School Archeology at Delphi. One of the hymns, 
a fragment of « pean, is longer and more important than 
any piece of Greek Music that had been previously dis. 
covered, 





EDUCATIONAL. 
FQRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Building un- 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to ; 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


ELECTING a School 
For Next Autumn. 
A little pains taken now to see the actual work of schools 
may save much perplexity in the summer vacation. Now is 
the time, while the attendance remains full. CHAUNCY- 


H ALL SCHOOL (693 Boylston St.) is tin session from 9 till 2; 
Louse open till 4, 





M COOLLom institute, 
Mont Vernon, N, H. 


A home school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
ful summer resort, 60 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 


by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
SUMMER TuITION. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 





[JNION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


ee a , ‘ Boston. New York, Chicago. 
ay and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts Dah. ee 
md branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting}... ~.~—~S 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Ilustration, by pen and PRIVATE Tutoring. 
=o ‘hina Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
OCail a 


and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. 
oe DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


Ni Introd ‘ces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
omy teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
lal in 


Specia ty 


for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 


i Instrumental, English Brahches, Languages, Ancien 


M. 8. DEVEREUXS| board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
a SOT i ic hn ViRay —______________ | ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Te1:ns 
AMERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau | reasonable. Address. 


Structors. Native French and German Teachers a JIOWARD Seminary, Mass. 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 
INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 1th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelied after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 


attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free .c 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars (¢500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 

F. M. COWLES. 





ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches ail specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate aceepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“LI believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHurMan, President 
of Cornell University. 





Bers’ OUTINGS. 


The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 
summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 
a limited number for this, the summer of '94, at Brewster, Cape 
Cod, where the sea bathing is unexcelled, fishing good, and 
ample grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular to 


STEPHEN I. DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Office,3 Hamilton Place, Bostor, Mass. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tc achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 
becomes an assured success, our instructors are recognized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 
guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 
Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies. 

WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 
It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
Properly defined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration, Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 

HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 

Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 





Th Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 
Frence, GeeMaNn, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





ae Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 

AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By JOHN 8. CLARK. 


Price 2 cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publ 
cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


646 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. Wabash Ave. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 


ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 





Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 





POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Award 
aed ae snaiale for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 


A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 

For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the numbe: of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 


ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special | during the past year from sixteen States. 


Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
tothe training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home.-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata. 
logue address the Rector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


orn Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4\ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Inter im. 





CVEea ts Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


NorEewortTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture, An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. ‘THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 

JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, witk special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
ete. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


cease Musical! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free: 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 














me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medicai College of Pennsyi- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 











BRoAP Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Aypointments unsurpasseu. 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
- —- GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 





ft Rondon Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 








23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 





HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


BY ROSCOE C. EB. BROWN. 


Apple blossoms, did she say, 
Lining all the country way ; 
In the fields where waving grasses 
Nod. to every breeze that passes; 
On the hillsides rough and steep, 
Sloping down where ripples creep, 
Lazily and half asleep, 
O’er the pond? 
Apple blossoms grow o’er all, 
Peep from every garden wall 
And fulfil for her each day 
-Budded promises of May. 
Apple blossoms, did she say? 


Apple blossoms, did she say? 
Ah, but that is far away 

From the human tide on-driving, 

Ever rushing, pushing, striving, 
Surging through the narrow street 
Where the streams of traffic meet; 
From the tramp of weary feet 

In the town. 

Stane walls rise an every side, 

Skies themselves seem petrified 
With their stony leaden gray, 
Yet, I saw a flower to-day— 

Could an apple blossom stray? 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 

The Rev. Dr. Dale, the eminent Noncon- 
formist clergyman of. Birmingham, Eng- 
land, who is preparing a work on journalism 
and literature, began writing for the press 
when he was twelve years of age. 


Miss Baker, who is professor of Greek 
and Latin in Simpson College, Indiana, is 
only thirty-two. When she was fourteen 
she translated one of the plays of Aischylus. 


The silver wedding of the Emperor and 
Empress of Japan, according to foreign 
papers, was celebrated with great pomp a 
few weeks ago. There was a review of the 
soldiers in the afternoon, and in the evening 
there was a gala dinner, to which all the 
prominent officials and their wives and for- 
eigners were invited. Afterward there was 
a reception and dance in the throne room. 
Male dancers produced the famous ‘ Ban- 
zairaku,’ a dance which was composed by 
the Emperor Yomei 1,300 years ago; the 
* Taiheiraku,’ which was the fashion 1,087 
years ago, and the ‘ Bairo,’ a dance brought 
from India about the year 600, which in its 
various evolutions represents the subjection 
“of all enemies of the State. All the guests 
received silver mementoes of the celebra- 
tion. 


E, T. Poynter, the English painter, has 
succeeded Sir Frederick Burton as director 
of the British National Gallery. 


Hon. W. C. Endicott of Salem denies the 
report that he is to entertain President 
Cleveland and family at his summer resi- 
dence in Danvers this season, and says 
there is no foundation for the story. 


The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava is said 
to be the owner of the smallest book in the 
world. It is an edition of the sacred book 
of the Sikhs, and is half the size of a pos- 
tage stamp. 


Miss Emily James Smith, fellow of Bryn 
Mawr College, where she graduated with 
the noted first class in 1889, has been chosen 
dean of Barnard College. Miss Smith 
studied at the Harvard Annex before she 
entered Bryn Mawr, and gaining a fellow- 
ship, took a year’s study at Girton College, 
Oxford, with Professor Jebb. Miss Smith 
possesses not only scholarship, but a fine 
literary talent as well, as her Selections 
from Lucian with its witty and graceful 
preface shows, and her essays in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. She is known to have, besides 
the social genius and scholarly accomplish- 
ments so valuable in the position, those 
rare personal qualities which make her a 
magnetic force, fit both to attract and to 
guide the students. 


Master Bronislaw Huberman, the new 
ten-year-old violin prodigy, who is now as- 
tonishing London, is a Pole, four feet high. 


Andrew J. Graham, author of the Gra- 
ham system of phonography, died last week 
at his home in Orange, N. J. He was born 
at Green Creek, Sandusky County, Ohio, 
Aug. 2, 1830. His father was a farmer. 
When Andrew was nine years old his pa- 
rents moved to St. Joseph County, Mo. At 
that time the lad did not know his alphabet, 





and yet at tie age of fourteen he entered | forcible pessession of Raney’ s road. 
Spring Arbor College, Michigan, of which} 


his: brother, the Rev. D, M. Graham, was 
president. 


Dr. John Blackmer of Springfield, the | 
veteran Prohibitionist, has sent his resigna. 
tion in as a member of the State Central 
Committee. This, he says, is the result-of 
his passively favoring the Norwegian sys- 
tem, which fact, he says, the rest of the 
committee thinks impairs his usefulness.to 
the party. 

The Prime Minister of Madagascar has 
just beer Sentenced to penal servitude for 
life for having talked politics in an offensive 

way to Prince Rakotomena. 


To a Philadelphia reporter who asked i 
S. Coxey the other day if he intended to ran 
for the presidency, the Commonweal leader , 
replied: “ I’ve got something bigger to at- 
tend to now, the feeding of the millions on 
millions of starving men.” And then in a 
little while he went into the elegant dining- 
room of the Hotel Bellevue, and attended 
to the feeding of one of these millions, who 
bears the name of J. S. Coxey. 

Andrew S. Draper has accepted the pres- 
idency of the University of Illinois. Mr. 
Draper was a lawyer by profession, served 
as a member of the Alabama claims com 
missions, and in 1886 was made state super- 
intendent of public instruction for New 
York. When he was removed from this 
office he became superintendent of public 
schools in Cleveland, O., and has been ex- 
tremely successful in administrating an ad- 
vanced system of school management. 

Cyprian Clay, a nephew of Henry Clay, 
manages to make a precarious livelihood by 
peddling ‘notions’ in San Diego, Cal. 


Miss Frances E. Willard has delivered 


her farewell address to the National British | jun 


Women's Temperance Association meeting 
in London. During its delivery a few 
women shed tears. She will soon return to 
this country, but may go back to England 
next year. If she does, it is announced that 
she will surely come back to this country 
the year after. 

The Empress Frederick is to be the pa- 
troness of an international exhibition by 
amateur photographers, which will be held 
in Berlin in 1895. 

That distinguished body, the British 
Archeological Association, at its late ses- 
sion elected Rev. William Copley Winslow 
of Boston an honorary member, he having 
been honorary fellow of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute, the other great archxelog- 
ical society, for several years. 

The Rev. Dr. W. T. S. Clem of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who officiated 
at the funeral of Edgar Allan Poe, is still 
living in good health near Baltimore. 

A portrait of Emily Bronté, the only one 
known, has recently been discovered, and 
will soon be engraved for publication. 

Dr. Cyrus Teed of Chicago, the founder 
of the strange religion known as Koresh, is 
soomto buy a plot of land in Florida, thirty- 
six miles square. This will constitute the 
‘Heaven’ of the Koresheans; and in its 
centre he will build a temple, to cost $300,- 
000,000. One} enthusiast has 
promised a subscription of $100. 

Myron W. Whitney the famous basso, 
who has been in Florida for the past few 
months for his health, has returned to his 
home in Watertown much improved. 


already 


Emperor William of Germany is honor 
ary colonel-in-chief of twenty-seven regi 
ments belonging to various countries of 
Europe. As he has to have a complete and 
distinct uniform outfit for every regiment 
his military wardrobe is very large. 


Joseph H. Ramsey, formerly of Albany, 
N. Y., who died recently at his home in 
Schoharie County, will be remembered as 
the man who defeated Jay Gould and Jim 
Fisk is one of their railroad games. They 
were running the Erie and tried to get con- 
trol of the Albany & Susquehanna Rail- 
road, of which Ramsey was president. 
They influenced Judge Barnard to remove 
him before the election of the stockholders, 
and then concentrated one thousand em- 
ployees of the Erie at Binghamton to take 








-| larger profit, 











But 
Ramsey met force with force, then won "” 
election of the stockholders, and finally, 


make bis victory complete, turned on rt 


Barnard and had him impeached. 

The Rev. W. W.' Walt, now living in 
Virginia, but. formerly..pastor of 
Methodist; church jin. Ba}tiniote, is a-Very 
Versatflé man. Besidles:being aa unusually 
eloquent minister, he i# & graduate of medi- 
cine, a lawyer.and a farmer. Hedevotes 
but ‘little time now. to -hig funttions as.a 
minister. He does not practise medicine, 
but devotes the most of his time to his farm. 
Occasionally he takes partin a big lawsuit 
for some client, and often appears on the 
stump for Democratic prineiples in a cam- 
paign. 


The King {of Ttaly has conferred upon | 


Professor Vircbow, the famous German sur 
geon, the grand. cross of. the Order of St. 
Maurice and Lazarus. Professor Virchow 
is one of those men who seem to have 
for everything. He university pro- 
fessor, an editor, a-contributor to numerous 
journals, a politician, 


is a 


to attend the meetings of scores of societies | 


to which he belongs. 


The death at ‘New-York of Rev. Dr 


Edward Bright, editor of the Examiner, re- | 


moves one of the most able members of the 
Baptist denomination in this country, who 
through nearly forty years of constant ser- 
vice, as journalist, had won a high place. 
He was a native of England and nearly 
eighty-six years old ; he was'a boy when he 
came to this country with his father 
began work at the case in a Utica printing 
Dr. Bright had many 
held many trusts ; 
trustee 


, and 


office. honors 


of Rochester University 
some time president of the board 
trustee 


and 
; he was 
College His 
paper, the Examiner, is the successor of the 
Register, which he bought in 1855, changing 
its name; 


of Vassar 


Chronicle, and for several 
double title, but has long | 


its present name alone. 


years bore a 


een known under 


$100 Reward, $100. 


The reader of this paper will be paeeee 


to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly on 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of 
the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assist- 
ing nature in doing its work. The proprie- 
tors have so much faith in its curative 
powers, that they offer One Hundred Dol- 
lars for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
for list of testimonials. Address, 

3 F CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
(Sold by Druggists, Tic. 


WHY DO WE 


Sell all our goods to the trade in sealed bot- 
tles? When we first put our products on 
the market we arranged to sell case goods 
in sealed bottles and also in bulk, so that 
druggists could sell our purified brandies, 
&c., in small quantities (pints and half-pints) 
from the bulk goods. We soon found that 
all druggists were not reliable, for when the 
bulk goods were exhausted they would sub- 
itute cheap liquors which brought them a 
and represent them as the 
Cushing Process Co.'s purified goods, thus 
deceiving the buyer who asked for ours. 
This coming to our knowledge, we investi- 
gated several cases and found it to be a fact. 

Then we established a rule to sell our 
goods only in SEALED BOTTLES to the 
trade, thereby protecting the public and 
ourselves. 

Our goods received the highest prize at 
the late World's Fair at Chicago over all 
all competitors. This issignificant, because 
awards were made only on the highest 
grades of exhibits. Our purified stimulants 
are indorsed by all the leading physicians. 


CUSHING PROCESS CO., 
580 Washington Street, Boston. 





a large | 


time | 


and finds opportunity | 


and | 
for many years he was a| 


for | 


later it was consolidated with the | 


“ALWAYS. RELIABLE 


~—THE— 


Duchesse Clove. 


We warrant this glove to be the = 
perfect fittrmg glove made; ang gy 
wearing qualities unsurpassed, 


PRICE LIST. 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed 
Colors. 
Four Large Buttons, Dresse d 
Black 
Five Medium Buttons, Dre SSK 
Colors 
Five Medium Buttons, Dre ssex 
Black 
Four Large Buttons, U ndresse: 
Colors and Black 
|Four Medium Buttons, 
| Kid, Colors and Black 
i}Seven Hook, Dressed 
| and Black 
| Seven Hook, U ndre rssed Kid. Color 
and Black 
| Mousquetaire, 


Kid, 
; S156 
Kid, 
Kid, 
t Kid 


Kid. 





Undr 


Kid, | 


Undressed Ki: 
ors and Black ‘ 

Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, | 
and Black 

Men’s Two Button 

| Men’s Two Clasp 

| Men’s Two Clasp Prex Seam 

, garoo 


| Men’ s Two Clasp Plain Blac! 


CHANDLER & GO,, Sole Age ’ 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


| Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 5, 204, 162.5 
LIABILITIES 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT 
issued at the old life rate premiun 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon 
policies. 
Every policy has indorsed there he 
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the insured is entitled by the Massachuseus 
Statute. 
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“WASH BURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue. 
Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 

ant to entertain, but every family must event 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director 





it isthen essential to employ one of ability 
With thirty years’ experience we are pre pared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to 
nerals after approved modern methods in s 
quiet professional manner and would re see 
fully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile 
ex-Lieut. yh = angie Be ayes, i 

v ohn Cotton Brooks, Ho 
Elisha Sneen. Rev. Michael Burnham, Ho 
H. 8. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 8. Le 
a E P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Commo 
wealth avenue. 





John Edward Hannigar 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling, Managing and Rent 
al Estate. 


5 Pemberton Square, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton ® 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approve 
style of suburban architecture ; substantis 
comfortable and attractive to the eye: locate 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in suit 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near stea 5 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet lan 
stantly increasing in value, very ittle, 1 
cash is uired to purchase these delight 
nounan, and mortgages or the purchase me 
run for a long time ata very |ow rate 
NNIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sq.. Room 6, Bostos 


Room 4, 


PARK REMEDY O0., Bosto» on 
10 Ladies, travellers in Bostot. 


A lady, well informe asto the ae 
Boston, will be glad to accompan) 
sonally to the interesting histori 
the city. Sheisrecommended ) 
this paper. 

Address, C, 
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local and. general, cured never to return, 


Obesity, starvation diet. 
Th i nness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


ament and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, | 


without drugs, bands, or 


: 


w operations. 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


-velops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


with lack of bust develop. | 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 


N Charge for Consultation. 


‘ 


Office Hours 9 until 5 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 
5 PARK SQUARE. 


is ‘ 

| lookin’ ¢ka¢ way. It’s all well enough for 
|you’n the minister. But as ter seein’ her 
settin’ there, an’ not a wrinkle on her face, | 


TWO LADDIES. 


nY MARY EB. VANDYNE. 








s stood in that hallowed place : «bps 2 :s ; 
ie my middle-aged sober air, an’ Leander lyin’ in his coffin, an’ then 
Anda street Arab whose freckled face shakin’ hands with her, an’ makin’ much of 
“ ced on the laddie pictured there her, arterwards—as is what folks e xpected, | 
\ beautiful child of a royal race, |] s'pose—'twas more'n I cou/d do.” 
n satin and jewels rare, 
"\ eless trimmings of delicate lace, “ She was cryin’,” said Mrs. White, softly. 
And a plumed chapeau on his flowing hair. “ Oh, she can cry,” said the other. “Bu t. 
’ he said, “if that chap knows | I tell yer, Sarah White, instead o’ listenin’ 
How a feller feels who has had little to eat, iter the minister an’ the hymns—as Lord | 
With a pile o’ rags for his bestest clothes, | knows I'd ha’ been glad ter, ef she hadn't 
\ s home a corner on Baxter street’ gy S : 
r he sits on an illigant throne, been a-settin’ there—I jest went over, ‘n’ 
takes his males frum a golden plate; over, ’n’ over the hull thing in my mind. | 


M et sofy’s a cold curb-stone, 
. whack on the head if I slape too late.” 


guess ef I’ve been over ‘t onct, I hev fifty 
|times—sence Ae went. An’ ter think I'd 
| a’most forgot it! Yes, a’most forgot it all 
in all these years. An’ he never spoke 
never but jest that onct. 


Bat lL. with my knowledge of weal and woe, 
With the dreary lesson that life will give 


To those who watch the days as they go . 
I dunno's I ever 


And study the life that men must live | 
I look at the lad with his merry smile, told yer jest how ‘twas, Sarah; but | 
And the freckled cheek so round and red, d’clare I b’lieve 1 will—wow 
back to the picture’s mournful eyes, : ; ; 
And the sorrowful droop of that childish head ; She began to speak more rapidly, but in 
; a monotonous tone, as if reheareing some- 
\ I thought perhaps were the stories known 


“ Twas the 
Leander he 


thing recently learned by rote. 
week afore the 


e pietured child and the ragged boy, 


The one might be read in a minor tone weddin’, an’ 


rhe other would end in peace and joy. come inter the orchard lookin’ fur me. | 
Each child is held in a Father's care, was in the grape-arbor, an’ purty down in 
iN eir angels wait about His throne sai : 
Boch must hin benGen of sane bank |the mouth, too, I guess. [warn't that | 
And all the good gifts are not for one. | didn’t like the girl wal enough. I allus 


Harper's Young People. | said you couldn’t du like her—same as 
| you'd like a nice kitten that comes rubbin’ 
‘tain’t likely 
| I’d ha’ taken her in, an’ dove fur her ’s 1 
| did, ef | hadn't liked her purty well. But 


| I knew well enough what a sister is, in a 


| round ‘thout bein’ coaxed. An’ 


HIS SISTER. 
HELEN PARKER KIMBALI 

valareed Romance.) 
“Has she gone? | house where there’s a wife. Howsomever, 
fhe motherly-looking person addressed | his face was bright enough fur two; an’ he 
was peering up the staircase of a farm-house | didn’t notice me. ‘Come on, Lott, an’ help 
at a woman in black, who leaned from the | | find Delia,’ he called out. You remember 
landing, her knotty hands far apart on the | them little downy side- whiskers he uster 


rail wear? An’ his lips was smilin’, as if he 
Yes,” she called back, and the other|couldn’t help it. I never see him look like 
lowly down. that again. *Twas jest a week afore the 


She 


was tall and hard-featured: so tall | weddin’, an’ Harry’d come down the week 
afore ‘hat. He hadn't bin down sence the 


seemed about to strike her fore- 
the floor overhanging the stair-| great success he made with his inventin’. 


use; so hard-featured that her fine, dark Mrs. White stirred, sympathetically. Miss 

irdly redeemed her from ugliness. | Longman was sitting bolt upright, looking 

lo-day, moreover, her eyes were red, her | straight before her. “ Do yer set all right, 
¥ i 


Charlotte?” asked Mrs. White, anxiously ; 
but the other, wholly given to her memories, 


face disfigured by weeping. 

Below, the two turned into a room half- 
tic, half-urban, like most parlors of well- 
rming people in large and prosper-| “Wal, we run up-stairs. I thought I 
llages. From the ceiling hung a gilt | knew well ‘nough where Delia was. The 
chandelier covered with pink muslin; on| dress was done, an’ layin’ on the spare- 
H€ Noor was a square of carpet woven into | chamber bedstead, an’! thought like as 
luge bouquets of roses. To-day the centre | not she’d be in there, lookin’ at it. If they 
1 the room was bare, and against the walls hadn’t been so taken up, they’d ha’ heard 
great many chairs stood at hap-hazard.| us comin’. Delia she was by the bed, 
lies dying on the mantel exhaled a where the dress was, an’ Harry he was 
Close, sweet smell. From a room beyond | standin’ with his arm round her an’ 
“tink-tink,” as of the piling up fw face as red as fire; an’ jest as 
Cups ar | saucers after some festivity. Yet, | come in, she looked up an’ he 
‘ike all rooms deserted by a company that | ae her. Leander went down-stairs 
it in disorder, this one seemed full | | withouten a word. The suddenness of it 
ola | ble solitude. all made me kinder queer, I guess. I recol- 
As she sat down, the taller of the two | lec’sayin’ he’d oughter be ashamed; an’ 
women cast an almost frightened glance | the brother-in-law ’d the right ter kiss the 
bride—an’ I dunno what all. ‘Not that 
“ Did yer tell Abe ter hitch up, an’ take | way,’ he sez;— an’ that was all. When 
lepot ?” she asked, restlessly. Harry come down-stairs, at last, I thought, 
ie said she guessed she’d walk,” said | the minnit I set eyes on his face, that may- 

vith a troubled look. 
’ said the taller woman with 
itterness. She raised her hands, | 


thar, | 


pped them. 


went on: 











angular out 

gular itline. of less evident, well-ordered | heard ’t afore nor sence. 
respecta ty 
stemed almost tragic. 


: * By God, you sha// marry her! 
Silence de; pened. 


The oppressive 


talk! You sha// marry her.’ 
At last the taller woman broke out, | said somethin’, an’ I heard Leander, again. 
aSeressivel , though in an uncertain voice.|‘ Do you love her—or not?’ he called out; 
Sarah Whit 


| she added, with more spirit: “ 


| ws to say who’s punished an’ who ain’t pun- 


be Leander was in the rights o’t. He called | shoadd ha’ struck him—sooner 
Harry inter the settin’room where he was. 
I couldn’t help hearin’ part o’ what went 
In any one of less|on. I heard Leander’s voice as I never 
‘By God!’ he 


‘Then Harry | thought o’ shat a powerful deal, too. 
Arter she was gone ter | stiff bouquets were awry upon it. 
bed, an’ you was quiet up-stairs, I’d creer | had begun to fade, and in the sunshine the 
When she was| clayey soil had already become caked and 
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"twas all quiet. 
hell in any house, ‘twas in our’n that week, 
Sarah. Delia, she cried. Then she said 
she’d go 'way somewhere ‘forever.’ But 
Leander dec/ared she shouldn't. So she 
set with her eyes on her plate, not eatin’ a 
thing ter speak of, all that week. Harry, 
he went off, an’ said he’d be back in plenty 
o’ season, I see 
when he went—they didn’t seem ter darst 
do much more—an’ I d’clare I thought, ef 
I'd never thought afore, thet Leander was 
in the rights o’t. Wal, you know how we 


had the weddin’, on Tuesday, jest the same, | £0 on. 


with only your folks an’ our’n. An’ you 
know how folks talked; an’ how my brother 
Leander /ooked all that summer, An’ now 
when this woman comes down ter his fun- 
ral and sets an’ erges, you an’ the minister 
think ¢Aa?’s enough. It beats me/ An’! 
dunno but you pity her; yer do, fur aught | 
becrmpely 

‘No-o, I dunno’s I say it's enough—ex 
| actly,” said Mrs. White, dubiously. But 
Sorry’s I be 
do say—an’ 
that it ain’t fur 


| fur you, Charlotte 
I know 


Longman, I 
I'd oughter say it 


ished, in this world. An’ it 
try ter punish people 


ain’t fur us ter 
, I should say ;—much 
less in our own houses.” 

Miss Longman rose impatiently, a world 
of revolt in the movement. 

“T guess we might’s well go 
said, curtly. 

The two passed through a wicket beside 
the house into a broad meadow, green, 
They went noiselessly, 
their footfalls solemnly muffled by the soft 
grass. The autumn afternoon was full of 
the pale glow of a sky of transparent clear- 
ness. The great peace of atmospheric 
purity seemed settling visibly over the wide 
Miss Longman moved quickly. 
Her tears had ceased, some time before, 
but there was a tense look on her strong, 
disfigured face. In spite of herself, old 
scenes still surged through her brain, 
wearied with night-watching and _ grief. 
Now, she saw Leander, his gray hair ruffled, 
his gray eyes looking indulgently over his 
newspaper when she spoke. She saw him 
leaning on his scythe, big drops on his 
bronzed, impassive forehead, pulling deep 
draughts from the jug she brought him. 
She saw him, still with herself, on the door- 
step,after a hard day’s work,for no one could 
say he was not a good farmer, did not keep 
things up, for all his oddly silent ways. 
There was a great stillness in the air, and 
themselves at peace, they watched the fad- 
ing sky. Full of anguish, she saw him on 
his death-bed, the fierce color in his long, 
unshaven cheeks, the softened, yet clear 
look of his eyes, the tumbled sheets which 
she could not straighten often enough. And 
she heard again, alas! the strange words he 
had let fall with such evident sincerity. 
That evening had seemed very still. With 
her strong arms and knees she had pushed 
his bed to the window. His eyes had swept 
the sky, before he spoke. 
“She was allus a purty creetur, Lott— 
with them lips an’ eyes o’ hern,” he had 
said. “Sing’lar how I’ve allus felt as ef 
she b’longed ter me, by rights,—sf7¢e of all. 
P’raps ef I hadn’t made her marry him— 
right off,—she’d ha’ come round. Women 
do. \'ve thought o’ that a heap o’ times, 
But I was crazy—like them martyrs they 
tell "bout, Lott.. Yes, twas like boilin’ oil. 
Sence this fever, it feels jest’s I did then— 
only now I kinder like it—yes, I kinder like 
it now. It’s bein’ young again. An’ I see 
her plainer ’n ever I did;—an’ I’ve seed her 
purty plain, too, sometimes;—Aeard her, 
too. Did you ever think that leetle brown 
bird that sung them there dry summers in 
the elm sounded like her? Wal, I guess | 


now,” she 


touched with russet. 


Space, 


he hadn’t gone off ’fore the weddin’. But, 


listened enough. 


out, an’ listen, an’ listen. 


*r later—ef| An’ I 


But if ever there was a|sobbin’ so, ef she’d said a word "bout me, 


my name or anythin’, yer know—an’ she 
might ha’ said that—I'd ha’ opened the 
door, an’ gone in, an’ tuk her in my arms; 
—or else I'd struck her. I’ve often won- 
dered which. It’s most crazed me some- 
times,—seein’ her ‘round so. But mostly 
I've liked it. I guess there ain't many 


‘em look at each other| places "bout the old farm, where she ain’t 


been with me, I’ve had her in my arms, 
sometimes ;—but in a dream ;—yes, I guess 
mostly in a kinder dream.” 

His sister had held her breath for him to 
“ | kin feel her pantin’—best,” he, 
had said, then; “that was when I ast ef we 
hadn’t better git married, yer know. I 
thought I’d do’t ’bout ¢Azs time o’ day— 
when yer don’t see each other so awful 
plain; ’n’ I waited fur a read good sunset. 
Seemed ter me ’twould make a heap o’ dif- 
fer whether ‘twas red or yaller.—Maybe ef 
I'd tuk a yaller one, I'd ’a’ done better ;— 
but somehow I allus liked this red kind 
best.—There she is!—I declar ef she’s al- 
tered a mite this evenin’.” 

As his sister had heard the words, they 
had seemed to burn her ;—as if they, too, 
were full of fever. He was not raving. He 
had only spoken himself out—at. last. 

Miss Longman was of those who cherish 
the past for its simple tendernesses, its 
homely devotions, but she must feel herself 
moving, pre-eminent among these memories 
to give them value. | Now, in the torturing 
confusion of her mind, before this passion, 
surprised as it were, still living in the sick 
man, one feeling predominated—an_in- 
tolerable sense of repulsion, of almost phys- 
ical disgust, as before something so 
strange, so unexpected, as to seem unlovely, 
uncanny—shameless almost. 

But now the grave-yard was in sight. 
From a slope the two women saw the few 
tall shafts shining pallidly ; the dingier tab- 
lets standing at many angles; here and 
there a faded nosegay on a mound. That 
morning Miss Longman, her veil decorously 
drawn over her working face, had solemnly 
approached the cemetery from the village 
road. Now, her veil thrown back, she 
rapidly picked her way between the graves, 
Suddenly she stopped. “Sarah,” she 
said, with a kind of gasp, “ will you tell her 
to go away ?—that /’m here?” 

Mrs. White stood petrified. By the 
grave they sought stood a woman. She 
was very pretty. Her roses were a little 
faded, for she was no longer young, but the 
curves of her face and figure still retained a 
charm. For the second time that day Mrs 
White noticed how her soft lips trembled 
—and also the smoothness and delicacy of 
her quiet dress ;—but everybody said Harry 
Longman had made a fortune “ inventin’.” 
As in a dream, Mrs. White saw the woman 
beseech Miss Longman by look and gesture 
and when the other did not respond, turn 
slowly away. Then Sarah White roused 
herself. All her Christian meekness and 
forbearance seemed to surge within her. 
They overcame the intense repellant power 
she felt in the woman beside her, and she 
spoke. ‘ 

‘** Call her back,” she said. 

“ Call her Jack?” said the other, fiercely. 
“You ast her ter come,” went on the 
admonitory voice. 

“ No, Ae ast her,’ said the other, almost 
with a wail. Thesecret of all her bitterness 
was in the cry. She tossed her hands 
again with that touch of the tragic which 
had vaguely alarmed her friend. Her face 
grew red as if in the glow of a hot fire. 

“No, de ast her,” she repeated, as if 
forced, in justification, to say it. “She 
spoiled his life fur him—an’ he loved her— 
jest the same—allus—ter the very end. An’ 
I never knew’t. ‘ Harry ?—don’t yer ask 
Harry,’ he said;—but, he wanted her. 
ast her down.—But ain't shat 

How darst she foller him so ?— 


”? 


enough ? 


Lor, I guess *twarn’t no'way ter do. I s’pose | out here.” 
he’s gin her heaps o’ fixins’—fust an’ last 
—but I allus said he warn’t no great hand | think he meant yer ter treat her—like this— 
the gesture would have | sez—an’ you know he never swore, Sarah— | with women-folks, fur all’s fine ways. _ But | when she dd come es she asked at last, in 
Let ’em|ef she was sorry, whose fault was’t? I’ve|akind of ecstacy of inexorable mildness. 

But I 


Mrs. White cleared her throat. “Do yer 


Miss Longman turned to the grave. The 
They 








€,” she said, “it’s no use your!—an’ then they said somethin’ else, an’ 
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cracked. The spot had a look of discom- 
fort, of drought and bleakness. Her head 
seemed bursting; her soul rose in protest 
against Sarah, against all stupid people 
who could not understand of what she was 
robbed. She made one more fierce effort 
to regain the best she knew, her life, her 
past, old and dear habits of thought, the 
half-contemptuous tolerance for the half- 
forgotten Delia, the intense, almost mater- 
nal sense of possession in the dead man, 
With her wounded love still struggling 
within her, she gazed on the grave. She 
sought to read it as she might now have 
sought to read the gentle, impassive face 
beneath ;—striving, at last, to understand 
him, to grasp the real among the thoughts 
and wishes she still instinctively lent him. 
A few birds not yet flown South swept 
through the limpid air from one clipped 
evergeen to another. Miss Longman said 
at last, hoarsely; “Is she in sight yet?” 
The peace-maker flew to the gate, and the 
two women reached the grave out of breath, 
as if they had been running. Miss Long- 
mon stretched a hand acroas the ugly 
mound, and took one of Mrs. Harry Long- 
man’s slim ones. 

“ There, there, there—De/ia,” she said, 
with an effort,“ p’r'aps you couldn’t help 
all you've done—there, there.” 

Mrs, Longman’s large eyes swam, her 
pretty figure swayed, as if she would have 
leaned across the grave for a warmer em- 
brace, but the other shook her by the hand 
conclusively, though she caught her breath 
in something like a sob. “ There, there, 
there,” she repeated, and then, with an- 
other click in her throat—‘“p'raps you 
couldn't help it. I don't jest know whose 
fault tis. I’m so mixed up, I can't think. 
But you go ‘way 'thout any feelin’. I guess, 
I kin stand what’s sent me.” She would 
have dropped the other’s hand, but it clung 
tohers, “Yer might write—now an’ then, 
—bout Harry —an’—an’—the children,” 
said Miss Longman; “an’ you'd Jdetter 
stop 'n’ ask Abe ter hitch up.” Mrs Long 
man sobbed “ Yes,” lingering over the hand 
she held. Then, after a little, as if further 
speech were forbidden her, she went softly 
away. The two women watched her thread- 
ing her graceful way between the mounds, 
then passing through the gate, then down 
the long, maple avenue which led to the 
village. Now and then a yellow leaf 
dropped and fluttered feebly about her, 
like a big, yellow butterfly struck with sud- 
den age or chill. 

When she was gone, Mrs. White would 
have put an arm around her friend, but the 
other shook her off, and stooping over the 
grave, began to straighten the fading 
flowers awry upon it, with a gesture which 
brought the sudden, hot tears to Sarah 
White’s kind eyes. 


Reception to Asa C. Harvey. 

For fifteen years Mr. A. C. Harvey, gen- 
eral Eastern agent of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, with headquarters in Boston, 
has been one of the shining lights of that 
clever colony of railroad men who make up 
a promient part of Boston’s business popu- 
lation, He has hosts of friends, and when 
they heard that Asa was about to bid good- 
by to Boston and going to Pasadena, 
Cal., to engage in the fruit business, a 
committee was appointed and the result in 
evidence at Young’s Hotel, Saturday after 
hoon, when over a hundred railroad men 
gathered in the big parlor. 

Mr. T. H. Hanley, president of the Rail- 
road and Steamboat Association, and pas- 
senger agent of the Central Vermont Rail- 
road, occupied the seat at the head of the 
table, and on his right was Mr. Harvey. 
‘After a vigorous attack on the edibles and 
copious libations of the* sweetened grape, 
Mr. Hanley called the gathering to order 
and spoke a few words about the guest of 
the day. Then he introduced Mr. Charles 
H. Brown, New England agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, 
who presented Mr. Harvey with an elabo- 
rate silver service and a handsome gold- 
headed cane, 

Mr. Harvey was overwhelmed by the 
many good things said of him and the gen- 
erosity of his friends, and for several min- 














utes was unable to speak a word. But he 
recovered himself with much effort and 
thanked his friends in a neat speech. He 
was awfully sorry to leave Boston and its 
many pleasant fellowships, but the recollec- 
tions of the kindness of Boston's railroad 
men and their associates would ever re- 
main with him. He had learned to love the 
Hub, and would always love to meet a Bos- 
tonian out on the Pacific coast. 

Then J. H. McCormack, travelling agent 
of the Norfolk & Western road, spoke | in- 
terestingly of Mr. Harvey’s many good 
qualities, and referred to the sad loss the 
boys would incur in the absence from their 
midst of the popular guest. 

Mr. Hanley’s splendid voice was heard to 
advantage in several musical 'gems, and 
with the singing of “ Auld Lang Syne” the 
gathering dispersed. 


‘Patience’ Souvenir Monday. 

What will prove perhaps to be the most 
beautiful and appropriate 
theatrical history, has been devised by 
Manager Harry Askin, and every lady at- 
tending Monday evening’s performance of 
‘ Patience’ at the Tremont will be presented 
with one, in commemoration of the opening 
of the summer season of opera at that 
house. It is a delicately enamelled lily of 
intricate workmanship and design, intended 
to be worn as a breast or coiffure orna- 
ment. The enamel will be of different tints, 
pale lilac, yellow and immaculate white, 
the edges are turned with silver, and the 
stem encircled with clusters of enamelled 
green leaves. Great care has been ex- 
pended upon it to reproduee exactly in 
miniature form the genuine lily, and this 
has been carried out to such an extent that 
even the veins of the flower are noticeable. 
These ‘ Patience’ lilies are being made es. 
pecially to order for this occasion, and will 
undoubtedly create a genuine sensation. 


souvenir in 


The coming week will see the final per- 
formances of Hagenbeck’s wonderful col- 
lection of trained animals at the Columbia 
Theatre. New features are promised for 
the holiday, Wednesday, and the advance 
sale seems to indicate crowded houses on 
each occasion. The first performance on 
Memorial Day will begin at 11 A. M., the 
second at the usual afternoon time, 2.15, 
and the third will be the customary evening 
performance, commencing at 8.15. 


Boston and St. Louis Sleeping Car Line. 

Commencing Sunday, May, 20, 1894, the 
Boston and St. Louis Sleeping Car Line 
will be resumed on train No. 3, leaving the 
Fitchburgh depot Boston at 3 p. M., daily, 
via West Shore, Michigan Central and 
Wabash Railroads. Returning leave at 
St. Louis at 7 p. M. daily, arriving Boston 
on train No. 6, 10.20 aA. M. second morning. 


The Providence Line announces the re- 
sumption of Passenger Service for the sum- 
mer of 1894, on Monday, June 4th. From 
Boston :— Steamboat Express leaves Park 
Square Station, 6.30 p. M., daily, except Sun- 
day. From Worcester: Steamboat Express 
Train leaves Union Station, 6.15 Pp. M., 
daily, except Sunday. From Providence: 
—Steamers Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts leave Fox Point Wharf 7.45 Pp. m., 
daily, except Sunday. Due New York 7 
P.M. 


For Over Fifty Years 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyrruP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughont the world. Be eure and 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
His Vanished Star. 


A powerful and characteristic novel by 
CHARLES Eapert Crappock, author of 
“In the Tennessee Mountains,” “ The Prophet 
- the Great Smoky Mountains,” etc. t6mo, 
1.25. 


Two Strings to his Bow. 


An admirable story for summer reading by 
WALTER MITCHELL. 16mo, $1.25. 


Claudia Hyde. 


A very interesting view of an attractive, old- 
fashioned Virginia househoid, withan engag- 
ing love story, by Frances COURTENAY Bay- 
LOR, 16mo, 
$1.25. 


author of “Juan and Juanita.” 


My Summer in a Mormon 
Village. 


A pleasant book giving the observations of a 
summer in the Salt Lake Basin, by FLORENCE 


. MERRIAM, author of “ Birds Through an 
Opera Glass.” 16mo, $1.00. 


MRS. WIGGIN 


tells a Story of 
The Nooning Tree 


in the 


June Atlantic 


Ready Monday, 28th, which contains also 
Ingonish by Land and Sea, 
by FRANK BOLLES; 
Hamburg's New Sanitary 
Impulse, 
by ALBERT SHAW; 
American Railways and 

American Cities. 
HENRY J. FLETCHER; 


And Articles by Mrs Detanp, Prof. J. InvinG 
MANAT?, Mrs. Cavazza.Sir Epwarp STRACHEY, 
STropparD Dewry,d. WILLIAM WHITE, BLISS 
CARMAN, M. V. O’SHKA, and others. 


by 


$4.a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CLERGY. 


How the orders of the Olergy originated 
is explained by 
ARTHUR P. STANLEY, 
in the pamphlet. The Early Olergy of the 
Christian Church. 


For Sale at 10 cents, 
J. STILLMAN SMITH, 
3 Hamilton, Place Boston. 


Northern Steamship Co. 


Tuesday, June 5, the new exclusively pass 
enger steamer west of the N ern 
Steamship Co.'s fleet will be put in commission 
plying between Buffalo and Duluth, touching 
at Cleveland and Detroit. 

For tickets, reservation of staterooms, and full 
information, apply to 


GEO. A. BUTLER, General Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston, 





Lucy W. Tuck, M. D. 
Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston St., Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Thursdays é¢xcepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, 
also a thorough medical electrician. 

‘The Doctor's free Gisponeary for the poor is 
still continued at her office , Tuesdays , from 6 to 
9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to 
girls from 15 to 20 years of age. 


—TH e— | 
Early Clergy of the Christian Charch. 


By ArtTuur P. STANLEY, Dean of Westmins- 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on Chris- 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphiet. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 

J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Pliace, - - Boston. Mass 





New Wall Papers. 


The most complete stock jp 
Boston, at lowest prices. Before 
decorating your house see oy; 


PRESSED SILK HANGINGS, 


An entirely new high grade dec. 
oration. 


T. FE. Swan, 
No. 12 CORNHILE, i Hear Now Waking 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 


630 Washington St., Room 10 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PORTRAIT ARTIST, 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room iol, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 














The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi 
cal science-by writing or calling at office ; pri 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have nota 
private sanatorium or facilities tor practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, whois 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 


Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 
Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 


All Cured by the Michigan 
Specialist. Advice free. 


DR. PARK 


7 Park Sq., Boston. 


Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 7 P. ™. 


‘Boston Miscellany. 


TS SAt.K—A second-hand copy of Volume 
Iand [1. Half bound. Apply at this office 
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THE TROUT BROOK. 


ny CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


+ blew from the brink of day 


een ate the 
a and wet from the breath of May. 


Were : 
’ . 1 she babble of brown brooks falling, | 
nea as . : 
A ; on wings in the woodside calling. | 
1 »* . | 
: , | 
Rig drops hung from the sparkling eaves; 
rove" tl wh the screen of the thin young leaves 
2 al nit pples, a whirl of foam, | 
I - beckoned me out from home. 
My feet grew eager, my eyes grew wide, | 
And I was off by the brown brook’s side. 
Ik " » the swamp-bottom, cool and dim, 
i cut an aldersapling slim. 
With nimble fingers I tied my line, 
Clear as a sunbeam, strong and fine. 
My fly wasa tiny, glitte ering thing, 
With tinselled body and partridge wing. | 
th 
With noiseless steps I threaded the wood, | 
Glad of the sun pierced solitude. 


.d the kingfisher, fierce and shy 
. shadow I drifted by. 


Chattere 


As like 


their watery lairs the trout, 


Lurke 

But, silver and scarlet, I lured them out. 
Wary were they, but warier still 

My cunning wrist and my cast of skill. 


I whipped the red pools under the beeches ; 


I whipped the yellow and dancing reaches. 

The purple eddy, smooth like oil, 

And the tail of the rapid yielded spoil. 

So all day long till the day was done 

| followed the stream, I followed the sun | 
Then homeward over the ridge I went, 


The wandering heart of me well content 


Harper's Weekly. 


PSEUDONYMS. 


PEN-NAMES OF EMINENT WRITERS, AND 
WHY THEY CHOSE THEM. 

Amor g the ‘curiosities of literature,’ 

one, perhaps, is more interesting than the 

egis of the author behind which he wages 


his war of words—the som de guerre, with 


caprices, its varieties, and frequently 
its choice. For in most 


reasons Ior 


of cases an author exercises himself as 
h to find a suitable name under which 
to write as a suitable title for that which 


has written. 

rhe simplest and most obvious of all the 
legion devices employed by writers to se- 
ire an appropriate, if, at best, a transitory, 
oncealment for their identities is the use of 
the initial letters of the real name. Sucha 
pseudonym, for instance, is the ‘L. E. L.’ 
of Letetia Elizabeth Landon, the ‘G. A. 
S. of that globe-+trotting journalist, the 
garrulous George Augusta Sala, and the 
big, big ‘B, the dignifiedlooking capital 
with which the late Lord Bramwell signed 
all his many magazine articles. 

A variation of this use of the initial let- 
ter, as employed by three members of one 


gifted family, is to be noted in the case of 
Bronté sisters, Anne, Emily and Char- 
rheir,pen names, Acton Bell, Ellis 

Bell and 


Currer Bell, respectively, served 
rposes well, the last-named pseu- 
lonym, ‘Currer Bell, acting as so effec- 
a cloak, indeed, that literary England 
almost as much trouble in discovering 
the identity of the author of ‘ Jane Eyre’ 
as it had some years previously in descry- 
ing the features hid under the veil of the 
wizard ‘ Waverley,’ 

. A happy instance of how a name is often 
distorted, absolutely turned inside out, as 





it were, 


to serve ‘professional purposes,’ 
4 provided by the singer. Mme. Trebelli. 
fer real name, Gillebert, it may be as- 
sumed, not seem to her as befitting a 
singer in opera. So with true feminine in- 


FEN nIt 1 
genuity sne 


turned her name topsy-turvy, 


and } nell ~s i 
and by spelling Gillebert backward, with 
_ initial “(G" omitted, thereby evolved 
Trebelli, name as redolent of Roman 
Skies, Ron 


‘n vineyards, and Roman song 


as‘ La Traviata’ itself. 


%.: 
it is saf 
1 


to say that in ten cases out of 
an. " ae who is sending her 
gh othed in print, out among the 
public, prefers to do so under the guise of 
a. ne naine: The reason for this 
“1 Ce 38 by the unthinking male 
Claimed to be the same as that which 
Prompts the literary woman's more light- 
peal to adopt certain articles of 
garb, such as suspenders, stand- 


twely -— 2 


bid collars, * four-in- hands,’ military waist- 
ts, and the like. But the real reason is 
Probably to be found i 


| line of critical canons. 
|of George Sand, not of Mme. Dudevant, 
| that the author of Consuelo, Mauprat, and 


| bursts of descriptive eloquence and philos- 


|the woman who gave us the portraits of 


|}mola wished the merits of those 
| to be judged. 


ithis kind was Mrs. 
| Ludlow. 


|carry in 
evidence 
cer, moves in real life, 
| known, not 
| but the empress of the 
| tea tables 


| one e reversed the ladies’ plan of proc edure 
|} and wrote his erotic rhymes disguised in the 


and sridewaicila dedve, that is if she! 
takes herself and her work seriously, and 
is not a mere dependant on the literary | 
‘log-roller,’ to disclaim all privileges of | 
sex and so have her works judged with 
the stern impartiality of the most mascu- 
It was of the work 





La Mare au Diable, wished to have her 
ophy tested, 


George Eliot, 


and it was as the limning of 
not of Marion Evans, that 
Daniel Deronda, and Ro- 
portraits 
With both women the work 
done was as virile as the name assumed. 

A more modern and fanciful pen name of 


Silas Marner, 


Henry Wood’s Johnny 
John Strange Winter, too, whose 
sketches of English garrison life seem to 
irrefutable 
an army offi 


themselves the most 
of being written by 
as is very generally 
colonel of a regiment, 
most pleasant of 


as the 


Mrs. Stannard 


Algernon Charles Swinburne, the 


poet, 
probably the only man that ever did so, 


of Mrs. Horace 
But then Swinburne’s signature, 


petticoats and flounces 
Manners. 
even when applied to such prosaic affairs 
as checks on his bank, was in his younger 
days as erratic as his queer genius. Some- 
times he would sign himself as A. C. S. and 
again middle 
led to 
inspired 


as A. S., an omission of a 

letter which on one occasion at least 
the poet’s discomfiture, for it 
Thackeray, who saw the signature scrawled 
in an autograph 
neath: “ Only 

For Thackeray, 


under 
truth.” 
it may be mentioned, had 
no love for the little red-headed rhymester 
As a rule, in the case of great successes, 
whether in literature or on the 
identity of the 
utterly merged in his or her assumed name. 
The works of Ouida, an infantine mispro- 
nunciation of the word Louise, are inquired 
for in circulating libraries by young per- 
sons who never heard of the name Louise 
de la Ramée. The cry of the leadsman on 
the Mississippi River, ‘Mark twain!’ 
stands for much to people who might think 
the man a fool who told them that the story 
of Huckleberry Finn was written by one 
Samuel L. Clemens. How many readers 
would recognize in Miss Ada Bayley the 
author Edna Lyall, after one of whose he- 
roes the Duke of Portland named the most 
successful race horse on the English turf— 
Donovan? How many would krow Max 
O’Rell, the vivacious chroniqueur, with his 
cap and bells, in the more sedate guise of 
M. Paul Blouet? Thousands of folks, 
young and old and middle-aged, who have 
accompanied Alice through Wonderland 
and through the Looking Glass have 
rendered thanks to a certain Lewis Carroll 
for discovering the potentialities of a rabbit 
hole and a mirror. It might give them a 
certain shock to know that the jovial 
creator of those queer ‘ beasties,’ the jab- 
berwock and the Cheshire cat, is the Rev. 
Charles Dodgson, a clergyman and, what 
is even more surprising still, a lecturer on 
mathematics at Christ Church, Oxon. And 
it is quite possible that he takes greater 
pride in his treatises on the differential 
calculus and interplanar motion than he 
does in that song ending with immortal 
jine : 


write 
two-thirds of the 


album, to 


stage, the 


famous author or actor is 


** I doubt it.’’ said the carpenter, and shed a bitter 
tear. 

The majority of pen names, as has been 
said before, have much method in their ap- 
parent madness. Surely Bradlaugh did not 
shoot far from the mark when under the 
signature ‘ Iconoclast ’ he made war on cant 
and creeds. Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Runny- 
mede’ is not so clearly to be accounted for, 
while Sir William Harcourt’s ‘ Historicus ’ 
would lead to the inference that the portly 
English statesman thinks ‘ no small beer’ of 
himself as a student of history. His well- 
known loyalty to his Alma Mater fully ex- 


— 





ture i to many a weighty magazine 
article. 

Harking further back, it is interesting to 
learn that a pen name of Dickens to all 


| seeming so meaningless—‘ Boz "had really 


a reason, if a quaint one, for its existence. 
Dickens had a younger brother Moses, 
called ‘ for short’ by the family ‘Mose.’ A 
cold in one of the family’s noses once trans- 
muted ‘ Mose’ into ‘ Boz,’ with the O long, 
ofcourse. The novelist, who, it will be re- 
called, often made his Hebrew characters 
talk through their noses and pronounce 
their M's as Bs, paid a touching tribute to 
the brother whose name was mutilated by, 
an afflicted nose when he signed his 
‘Sketches by Boz.’ 

An ingenious as well as ingenuous reason 
for the assumption of a certain nom de 


guerre was that offered by a writer of some 


repute in this city, who in his salad days 
perpetrated verse under the disguise of 
‘Mark Mallow.’ “ Those verses,” he ex- 
plained, “had a certain affinity to marsh 
mallows—whence the name. They were 
soft, you see, and not particularly good.” 
French art and literature are replete with 
noms de plume both interesting and amus- 
ing. One of the wittiest examples is the 
‘Cham’ of the great caricaturist of Pa- 
risian life, whose real name was down in 
the Almanak ne Gotha as the Vicomte de 
Noe. 

Cham, or Shem, as his name appears in 
the English Bible, by his unfilial conduct 
toward his father, Noah, when the latter 
was in the cups, obtained the unenviable 
distinction, along with his brother Ham, of 
being the first disinherited son on record. 
So when the old Vicomte de Noe, enraged 
that a aristocrat of France 
should stoop so low as to draw comic pic- 
tures for a living, disinherited his son, that 
talented and witty young gentleman took a 
truly Gallic revenge by winning fame as 
a nineteenth century ‘Cham’ 
by a nineteenth century Noe. 


white-handed 


disinherited 


Tout Paris, finds much pleasure in the 
‘fin de sidcle’ books of the Comtesse de 
Martel, and agrees that her short, snappy 
signature, ‘Gyp,’ is suggestive to a degree 
that is almost onomatopoeic of her crisp, 
jerky style. 

A rival of the Comtesse for literary lau- 
rels, Marie Colombier, takes the obvious 
title of ‘Columbine.’ She is the lady who, 
attacked by la Bernhardt in a book called 
Marie Pigeonnier, retaliated with a screed 
entitled Sarah Barnum, 

Phillippe Groussel, to whose unceasing 
efforts in the cause of athletics the English 
rowing men defeated last year by a Seine 
crew owe a grudge, did and still does his 
good work under the name Philip Daryll. 

Every one knowns of Pierre Loti nowa- 
days, and, while many wonder at the Orien- 
tal strangeness of the name, few know that 
its bearer is in reality M. Lucien Viaud. 

Viaud got his second and what later in 
life proved to be his literary christening 
while midshipman in a French cruiser sta- 
tioned off the coast of Japan. The wicked 
youngster in the gun-room, with an eye 
to his personal appearance and manners, 
gave him the girlish and pretty name of 
‘Loti,’ the Japanese equivalent for violet. 
He himself, when he gave up the gold lace 
and blue serge of the navy for the brown 
velvet lounging jacket of the French littera- 
teur and artist, added Pierre because, as he 
naively said, “he liked it,” and now the 
combination ‘ Pierre Loti,’ a name somehow 
suggestive of a man whom his critics accuse 
of picking his words like bon-bons, is famous 
even among people who cannot read a line 
of French. 

Anarticle dealing with pseudonyms would 
be irreverently incomplete if it omitted to 
mention such classic examples as leonine 
Prof. John Wilson’s ‘ Kit North,’ Lamb’s 

‘ Elia,’ or the ‘Thomas Ingoldsby’ which 
hid the fact that the author of the most 
rollicking of ballads, Richard Harris Bar- | 
ham, was not a professional humorist, but, | 
strange incongruity, a minor canon of St. | 
Paul’s, a rector, and a royal chaplain. Dr. | 


mention. 








in the woman’s plucky 





plains Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Etonian,’a signa- 


potato seasoned with Attic salt,’ ex-Jesuit, 
bon vivant, scholar, classicist, poet, poly- 
glot, and newspaper man, who, starting in 
1834, wrote, above the signature of ‘ Father 
Prout,’ verses in every language under the 
sun, besides those two diverse treasures of 
poetry, The Shandon Bells and The Night 
Before Larry Was Stretched. 








SUMMER VACATION 


Among the Lakes and Mountains of 


VERMONT 


The Natural Beauty and Charming Scenery 
offer Superior attractions for a 


Rest and Recreation. 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


Presents the beauties of the above in a 
Ilustrated Pamphlet entitled ‘Summer Homes 
AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 
ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” 
containing a selected number of the best ‘amily 
homes for the entertainment of Summer neste. 
Prices, $4 to $10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with Description. 

MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


T. H, Hanley, N. E. P.A. or 8. W. Cummings,@, P.A. 


260 Washington St., » Boston, St. Albans, Vt 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


Tailor-Made 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 


FURS STORED. 


We Insure Against Fire and Moths. 
Reasonable Rates. 


Edw. Kakas & dons, 


162 TREMONT ST. 


LESLIE MILLAR 


<== OPTICIANS=== 


120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON 











Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co, 
Later of the f firm. of W. K. Millar & Co, 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 

THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 





Annual Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
2 Hamilten Place, Boston. 





The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the material used in 
— than the wear occasioned by use, 














John Wolcott, who as ‘ Peter Pindar’ poked | 
cruel fun at poor old George III., deserves 
So, too, in an honorable degree 
does the Rev. Francis Mahoney, that ‘ Irish } 
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Polish 


| Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Bolid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted. 
| All Dealers, 25c. 





@. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Masa. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S.Gov’t Report 


Royal 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


OWNS AND BONNETS. 


Costumes for the Garden Party 
Season. 


Requirements of Dresses for an Out- 
door Festival —Colors and Material 
That Approximate Perfection 
and Fill Every Possible Re- 
quirement—Fancy Costumes. 


the month 

of June approach- 

es, then the mind 

of the girl who is 

up with the times 

begins to work on 

the subject of garden party dresses, and 

some of them, these wise virgins, take 

time by the forelock and study out their 

array even in the last of April. But 

they do not generally get their garden 

party outfits until the last moment for 

fear that there will be something newer 

than their own idea. Still that dream 

of beauty hovers over them by night and 

by day, presents itself in almost tangible 

form with every new*fancy in dress 

material they see displayed, until the 

time comes when the fair seeker after 

the beautiful and the strong comes upon 
just what she wants. 

How can she know she has found it? 


’ Why, just as she knows when she has 
“ * found the man of all other men who 


is to be all in all to her. She sees hun- 
dreds of men. They pass in review be- 
‘fore her eyes and are silently, almost 
unconsciously, rejected one by one as not 
reaching her standard—weighed in her 
mental balance and found wanting. 
Then Johnny or Charley or George 
dawns upon her horizon, and all the 
rest are instantly bunched in her mind 
as men, and her choice is the man. So 
it is with the material of which her 
garden party dress is made She finds 
it, and it forthwith becomes a part of 
herself, and she has it made. 

Now, there are several requirements 
for a dress of this peculiar kind. It 
must be strong to withstand accidents in 
the way of thorny hedges or sharp sliv- 
ers in garden seats. It must be of o 
color that will harmonize with the sur- 
roundings and not put the peonies and 
poppies to blush. It must be of a tint 
that will not show every speck of dust 
or the stain of crushed grass or moss, 
and it must fit well and easily and be 
becoming. It must have something so 
individual about it that even if another 
girl should chance to have one of the 
same stuff this one would still stand out 
alone and to itself. Besides all these 
qualifications it must be of a becoming 
color and must look well against any 
background likely to be presented at a 
garden party, and these bgckgrounds 
are liable to differ materially. In some 
it is all trees and green grass; in others 
there are great masses of flowers, or 
tents of all the worst possible colors, to 
show up a really pretty gown. These 
wretched but useful tents are of yel- 
low and black stripes or scarlet and 
white. Now, what chance has a girl to 
show off a gown suitable for a fete cham- 
petre against a mass of glaring stripes? 
Still the girl somehow manages to do it. 

Well, one girl of my acquaintance 
has just had her garden party gown fin- 
ished. She will gravitate this sammer 
between Lenox, Newport and Saratoga. 
She will have three opportunities to 








snow her taste, and 1 really do not think 
any one could design a prettier dress. 
The skirt is made of Japanese crepon, 
half silk and half cotton, of a white 
that has the faintest suspicion of green 
init. The skirt is made quite plain, 
though very full in the back, where it 
hangs in thick round folds, and, I may 
as well state it here, is held out all 
around by pinked out flounces of resada 
taffeta set u::der the skirt. There are 10 
of these ruffles up the inside of the back 
breadth. / 'l around the bottom of the 
skirt, beginuing one inch from the lower 


edge, are set rows of velvet ribbon. | 


i 


GARDEN PARTY DRESSES. 


There are five rows half an inch wide 
and four rows a quarter of aninch. The 
wide ones are of resada velvet, and the 
narrow ones a soft russet pink like that 
ef the mignonette. 

The waist is a very dainty one and is 
a combination of yoke waist, norfolk 
jacket and Russian blouse. The yoke is 
quite covered with lines of the velvet 
ribbon set on in the same original man- 
ner as that upon the skirt, only this is ar- 
ranged to outline a graceful point. The 
collar has the ribbon set on in a point 
up and down, and the stiffened belt has 
it sewed on in the same way, and so have 
the cuffs. The sleeves are large, loose 
bishop shape, and made of surah, 
hnt the plaited portion of the basque or 
blouse is of the crepon. In the center of 
each plait is a gather, and a few othar 
gathers adjust the whole to the dainty 
figure of the wearer. There is a white 
chip sailor hat, with a rather high 
crown, and on this is set a lot of ribbon 
bows, two of them high and stiff and 
carrying the resada colors. There is 
also a white surah parasol, with full 
ruffles of white chiffon embroidered on 
the edge, with resada green and pink. 
There are a puff and ruffle of the same 
set on the top of the-parasol in form of 
a star, which make it a soft and deli- 
cate thing of beauty. This costume was 
not devised and completed without 
much thought and visiting of the dif- 
ferent stores, sleepless hours and perhaps 
a tear or two anda couple of headaches. 
But think of the result, a gown that fills 
every possible requirement for the most 
exacting garden party, and a gown that 
will also be a useful and pretty one for 
many another occasion. Isn’t it worth 
the trouble? 

For a young married lady of my ac- 
quaintance is another dress designed for 
the same use. In its own way this is as 
appropriate as the other, and it was de- 
signed with thought and care. The ma- 
terial is of fine summer twilled serge of 
a delicate tan color that shows up well 
against green, or the bark of trees, or a 
bed of flowers, and yet it is not gaudy 
nor showy. The skirt is laid in kilted 
plaits from top to bottom, with a box 
plait in front. All around the bottom is 
a flat band of black insertion. There is 
a shawl shaped overskirt, also bordered 
with the insertion. The corsage is a 








pretty French gathered waist of brown 
and gold taffeta, with dots of different 
shades, and a metallic bronze effect over 
it all The collar, caps to the sleeves 
and the cuffs and belt all have bands-of 
the black lace, which gives a rich and 
dressy effect to the whole, and yet a 
quiet refinement that renders it elegant. 
With this gown there is a golden color- 
ed chip hat turned up in front and faced 
with mordore velvet and having a large 
mordore bow set above the face. On the 
back there is a bunch of shaded yellow 
and brown primroses. The parasol is of 
tan colored surah, with an amber ring 
and brown silk bow. 

There are plans already on foot for 
two garden parties in fancy dress cos- 
tumes, and these will be picturesque 
and doubtless pretty. The characters in 
history and in Walter Scott’s and Dick- 
ens’ novels will all be portrayed, and I 
know one young lady who is spending 
half a fortune in horse cars going from 
one library to another to study up on old 
costumes. She is a little bit of an artist 
—a very little bit—and some of her 
studies are of a remarkable nature, and 
I think the whole outcome will be a 
sort of composite costume, but you may 
be sure that her gown will be a pretty 
one and becoming. 

FENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 


WOMEN IN NOVELS. 


Mrs. Frank Leslie Writes About 
Them. 

Literary Anarchists— New Anecdote 
of Dodo — The Revolted Daughters 
of Society~An Opinion of the 
Decoliete Question. 


eRe <> 
NE day, when she 
,was in the full 
Swing of her many 
ssengrossing occupa- 
tions—teaching, 


‘newspapers, attend- 

if Wing socialistic meet- 

ings and taking part in political discus- 

sions—she was essentially a modern 

product, this Bernardine—one day she 
fell ill.’’ 

This, among other things, is told us 
of the heroine of one of the most sym- 
pathetic of the interesting group of cur- 
rent feminine novels. In reading it the 
thought suggests itself: ‘‘Was it these 
occupations that brought on the illness, 
or was not rather the reverse the case? 
May not Bernardine have been ill in the 
first place, suffering from some kind 
of moral curvature or nervous derange- 
ment, and her newspaper, socialistic 
and political agitations the symptoms— 
perhaps the solace—of the malady which 
we are supposed to infer they brought 
on?’’ 

But if this kind of modernity in wom- 
an be a malady then it is epidemic. It 
is in the air. Weencounter it in novels, 
in newspapers, in essays, in plays, on 
the lecture platform—everywhere, I was 
about to say, except in our individual 
walks of real life. In actual, everyday 
life, it must be admitted, the woman 
emancipator and the emancipated wom- 
an are still not so numerous but that 
their appearance attracts decided atten- 
tion, and the race, as a whole, goes on as 
if nothing special had happened. But 
then it is as good as an axiom that the 
‘*types’’ who entertain us in fiction 
would be in reality very uncomfortable 
persons to live with. 

Happily the most startling of these 
revoltees appear in novels with a pur- 
pose or message. These novels may be 
regarded as the modern substitute for 
fairy tales, and the fair feminine liter- 
ary anarchists who write them furnish 
in their own personalities behind the 
pages of their books some of the most 
interesting ‘‘human documents’’ in the 
celebrated case of Her versus Him. 

First came the intense author of ‘“The 
Story of an African Farm,’’ whose gen- 
ius represented for us woman choosing 
between life’s zifts—love and freedom. 


| dreamed of occupying th« 





| not one, even of the young girls “ 
| ries her features unconsciously.” 
| iron has entered into thei: 
course our strenuous autho: 
| ceptions to allow, and, equal! 


| bestows on an equal 








‘rhe woman hesitates long ang», 
chooses freedom, whereupon Lif, sn, 
‘*Thou hast well chosen, ’’ 
to come back to her an 
gifts in one hand. Alas 
ends at the promise! 

Then Mona Caird in pro) 
famous query, ‘‘Is Marriag 
together with some very | 
tions on the subject, broke the Roun 
for those really extraordinary books 
‘‘Ideala,”’ ‘‘The Heavenly Twing” .. 
“Our Manifold Nature,” jp *.. 
Sarah Grand strikes for what js calle 
an equal standard of moralit y for both 
sexes on grounds far mor advanced 
than George Sand or Georve Eliot ore 
retically 
The same note is taken up in “4s 
perfluous Woman,” the author of whis 
finds the social whirl simp|y : a 
the damned.’’ So far as sh 


ind Promi 
1 With bath 
the allegury 


Unding be 
& Failures 
old Speculy. 


“A Circle gf 
AN Observe 
car 

_ ae 
souls (yf 
has her ex 
y of course 


these exceptions are in favor of the rp» 


| emancipated. ‘‘I have nothing to gy 
| for instance, of the emancipated wom 


of the well to do middle class bey ” 
a friendly grip of the hands, suchas one 
Neither have I t 
do just now with the multitude of wom 


an toilers of the masses. [ am occupied 


| simply with the unemancipated dang 
| ter of the aristocracy.’’ When the actm) 
| unemancipated daughter of the ariste 
| racy speaks for herself, as we shall w 
| presently, her demands are far mon 
| reasonable and modest than those of he 
literary advocates, and there is no trace 
| of hysteria in her well bred, gently mod 


ulated voice. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's new heroin 
Marcella, is not a bit behind the tina 


| but being young and pretty as wells 
| clever her revolt takes a generons altm 

| istic form. 
| and is nobly impartial in h 
| emancipation and amelioration, im 
| spective of sex. 


She goes in for socialism 
r ardor for 


Sooner or later, o 
course, her fad must cross the pathway 


| of her love, and when it does there is 


trouble—in fact, a pourtentous row 
Love, however, triumphs in the end, fer 
after all, Marcella is ‘‘but yet a wom 
ian,’’ impulsive, unemancipated and— 
happy 

Who placed these terrible edged tous 
in the gentle but bungling hands d 
woman? Who taught her to make the 
hereditary transmission of disease, fa 
instance—as in Sarah Grands case—s 
motive of fiction and to fill in with 
frank discussion of certain details d 
modern social adjustment which, a 
though possibly matters of common talk 
in club cafes and smoking rooms, a 
certainly by common consent tabooed 
drawing rooms and the home circle’ 
Who? Why, Tolstoi, of course, in ‘Anna 
Karenina’’ and the ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata, 
and Ibsen, especially Ibsen. But: 
worst these men are masters of their 
art as well as deadly earnest in Wel 
teaching. [bsen’s dramatic instinct dom 
inates his didactic purpose. But te 
feminine followers of these masters 
what a sinister spectacle! Their literary 
art is uncertain, they are away off thet 
native ground of tenderness and seul 
ment, their logic is unstable, and te 
are swayed by every partiality and pr? 
wdice. It is quite bloodcurdling &™ 
the insouciant way in which they 
gle the awful mysteries of life ™* 
death. 

The above disqualifications, hower® 
of the self torturing feminine sp" 
are insignificant in comparison with = 
nerves. Your real literary shrew ** 
Ways a preposterously nervous createss 
hence the forbidding classification - 
product as the ‘‘neurotic school.” Fa* 
ing to comprehend why personally #* 
frightens or repels rather than w™ : 
normal women do, she straightway °" 
up as a femme incomprise and vilifies a 
brutal sex, who have long since repo” 
the law meting out condign punishme 
to common scolds. Of course she — 
the thing so excessively that w® a 
taking sides with the male wretch *™ 
is being mauled and battered out af # 
semblance of a man. is 

This has been aptly illustrated of 
in that much discussed play, ““™ ‘ 
Fleming,” a play unquestionth 6 
spired, if not mainly writte2, sie 
gifted woman who performs thé 
role, notwithstanding the fact ths 


husband’s vovular name is Dut f ‘5 



















































M ay 1894. i 
author. The story is simply that of an 
a ¢ husband, from whom the wife, 
wh nfronted with his guilt and 
7 e. exacts pledges of reparation 


a tates good behavior and then 
“ y He ans him that all save a 
intom of platonic friendship is 
+ween them forever. The wife 
in ut the affair, up to this heart- 
7 nement, is an angel of light, 


whi husband, a mere frail man, 
com} of commonest Clay, so plainly 
has , ghost of a show’’ beside the 
paras of womanhood. whom he has 
married that the sympathy of the audi- 
ence is with him from the start. What 
acaricature of verity! And how delight- 
fally feminine this treatment of the 
‘nr m!’’ 

‘ie the lively novel entitled ‘*Dodo’’ 
we the ‘‘wild woman”’ of modern 
society portrayed by @ man, and portray- 
ed | life, as everybody acquainted 
with the original of this character in 
Lor is bound to admit. Here isa 
characteristic anecdote of her which 
does not appear in Mr. Benson’s book: 
One fine morning this young person was 
disporting herself on the box seat with 
a very swagger coaching party and 
wore a particularly smart and glove fit- 
ing topcoat. The weather being warm, 
her companions asked her why she kept 
so tightly wrapped. Dodo’s patience 
soon gave way at their rallying, and 
sho suddenly flung the coat wide open, 
disclosing the fact that—well, she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘That’s why, if you must 
know. I’ve been getting fat, and my 


coat wouldn’t button over a corsage, 50 
I had to leave off one or the other. I 
kept on the coat, that’s all.’’ Dodo may 
not be an altogether prepossessing crea- 
ture, but at least the author has taken 
her as she is and not distorted her for 
& purpose. 

Now as to the real and general move- 
ment toward a broader liberty and high- 
er status for womankind, which in Eng- 
land has been rather formidably desig- 
nated as ‘‘the revolt of the daughters.’’ 
This is a genuine movement, arising 
naturally out of the present period of 
preparation for an ideal ‘*woman’s age’”’ 
—that is to say, a time when woman, 
graduated from the restrictions of a 
purely domestic life, shall make her 
thought and sentiment, her whole dis- 
tinctive feminine nature, a direct and 
important influence in shaping into or- 
der the vast complex world of society. 
The demands of the daughters do not 
appear to be excessively radical in them- 
selves, however much they may shock 
the conservative British matron. 
cording to Miss Alys Pearsall Smith, 


ly for her sisters in this category, the 
girls want, in case they are ambitious 
for a college career, the same encour- 
agement from the family that their 
brothers get under similar circum- 
stances. And since in the matter of 
marriage they have an acknowledged 
right to arrange their own lives, why 
not let them likewise arrange their lives 
when they do not marry? Self sacrifice, 
Miss Smith declares, may be carried to 
the point of perversion in encouraging 


selfishness in others. Blessed are they 

that little, for they shall get noth- 

Ing, 1erea® “‘the girls who insist 

upon an opportunity for self develop- 

= nt and training at perhaps the cost to 
2e1T 


parents of some passing pleasure 
will in the end bring far more interest 
and satisfaction into their lives than the 
one who has wasted her days of devel- 
opment in sacrificing all her highest 


powers to the petty occupations and 
amlabi ith s demanded from her, often 
80 unthinkingly, by the home circle.’’ 
In short, the grow nup gir! of the period 
Wants ti ba treated as a responsible hu- 
man adult who has outgrown chaper- 
Ons, an: 


| who is capable of being trusted 

With liberty and a latchkey and an op- 

portunity in life. 

enn isin i such tone that the revolted 
ughters of women speak for them- 


= Sa , it must be admitted, with 
han etter chance of being listened to 
the Cassandras who must lecture 
and ‘‘discnss’’ or die. 
dll “‘discussion”’ of these matters 
cea of the decollete question. 
Ta 


ze normal woman, not to speak 
of the one who , _ 


is fort 
'xceptional)y ortunate enongh to be 


Inaterial ¢} Rg: Se ee et 
“ a harms, simply dresses low 
sions ag a, SrOPEE Prescribed ooca- 
alge oth right and privilege—one 

ost saya duty. The only per- 


| 





| glo-Saxon race. 
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| Miss C. H. Spence, 


| Kindred aims. 
| with more brotherly and Sisterly fellow 
| workers than have clasped hands with 


| And now seven-eighths of the 


sons Wno Teel caled upon vo criticise 
or dispute the matter are those in whom 
the propriety of wearing dresses closed 
to the throat is but too obvious. 


Wa Z 
yo WZ 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
WOMEN. 


the Australian 
Writer and Lecturer, Relatesa Few 
Facts and Expresses Sundry 
Opinions. 


There are English speaking women as 
well as men domiciled in all the conti- 
nents and in almost alj the islands of 
the world. ‘‘Mother of Nations’’ is 
Britain’s proudest title, and the new 
nations she has planted, whether sepa- 
rated or still under the wing of the em- 
pire, hold from her in their history, tra- 
ditions, language and literature. Where 
Englishmen and Americans go they take 
their wives and families with them and 
endeavor to make a home. 

English speaking women in the old 
country, in America, in Canada, in In- 
dia, in South Africa and in Australasia 
are more lke to each other than they 
are to peoples much nearer to them who 
have a different language and a differ- 
ent history. Cross the strait of Dover 
and you find people whose laws, man 
ners, religion and tastes differ as well 
as their language from those of the An- 
Distance and climate 
cannot separate as much as language 
and history ally, and the nation making 
race brings with it an environment 
which subdues all who come within the 
influence of its language. 

Contrast the manner in which the 
United States within a generation Amer- 
icanizes her young foreigners in her pub- 
lic schools with the fajlure of Canada 








i 
| 
| 
| 
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| Jealousy and spite, but that was when 
| the men wrote the books and made the 
| proverbs. Nowadays, when the women 


to assimilate her French subjects, who | 
| erystallize into a puagent phrase wis- 


were allowed to keep their own lan- 
guage. The French Canadians are more 
French than the French themselves, 
more Catholic than modern Italians and 
Spaniards and perhaps more conserva- 
tive than any people in the world, though 
close to the progressive province of On- 
tario and the United States. 

Our mother tongue is therefore the 


mighty chain that binds us in union. 


[ have indeed been sometimes called a 
foreigner in an official sense, not being 


| an American citizen, but a British sub- 
who has spoken very sensibly and clear-| | ject, whose home is in Australia. Where 


| people read the same books they are apt 


to think similar thoughts and to have 
And Ican never meet 


me in America. Our history down to a 
certain point is the same, and though re- 
cent developments vary in various quar- 
ters of the globe we are all marching 
on, and every step in the right direction 
taken by any of us aids true progress 


| for all 


Yet there are distinctions between 
the women in the various latitudes and 
longitudes even the more interesting 
eon account of their fundamental agree- 
ment. And the most striking thing to 


| me is the manner in which American 
| women have successfully invaded every 
| field formerly held as a masculine pre- 


serve and have become a great indus- 
trial army not only of hand workers 
and housekeepers, but of head workers 
in professions and in every branch of 
educational and clerical work. 

It was not till 1796 that the Boston 
schools were open to girls as pupils. It 
was only in 18380 that Massachusetts 
employed women to teach in the schools. 
teachers 
in the public schools are women and 
perhaps more in the Sunday schools. 

Coeducation in schools and in univer- 
sity, and where the latter cannot be ob- 
tained universities for girls open to 


| them in all states of the Union, and the 


higher education as far as it can be had 


eagerly seized by the sex, which was 


excluded from the schools altogether a 
century ago, have made a great change 
in the relations of the sexes to each 
other. Women no longer look on mar- 
| riage as the great business of life in 
| America. The exploded idea lingers in 
| novels and novelettes, but in real life it 
| is felt that financial independence and 


; 


_ baseball club. 
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tne Capacity Tor earning a urveinooa se- 
cure women from having to marry for 
ahome. Real love makes the self sup- 
porting woman give up her independ- 
ence, but the,,dependent woman wrs 
tempted to-accept any man who seemea 
willing and able to provide for her. 
There is a quietness and simplicity in 
the dress of the educated working wom- 
an in America which I am told has grad- 
aally come into favor. At first girls 
would go to the office in cheap silks and 
startling hats, but now they have learn- 
ed both what is serviceable and what is 
suitable. The earnings of these Ameri- 
can women are higher compared with 
those of men than they are in England 
orin Australia. I think they are general- 
ly better fed and clothed than women 
in the same work with us in Australia, 
and they are immensely more numerous. 
They come out of families in better cir- 
cumstances. I think the democratic air 
of America fosters the idea that it is 
honorable to earn the bread we eat, and 
that a supernumerary idle daughter is 
as great an encumbrance as an idle son. 
If women are thus strong in the 
schools, in the professions and in the of- 
fices of America, what shall we say of 
them in the churches? Mark Twain, in 
his own humorous way returning thahks 
for the toast of the ladies, said that 
“‘without women men would be scarce, ’’ 
and without women we may truly say 
that the churches would be nearly 
empty. Not only by their bodily pres- 
ence and their regular attendance do 
they cheer the pastor’s heart, but all the 
trganizations which radiate from the 
church as a center depend on women 
entirely. I heard of a city where there 
were 14 organizations of women, chari- 
table, religious and literary, and only 
one organization of men, and that was 


It used to be said that women could 
not organize, for they were full of petty 


A NEW SENATOR'S WIFE. 
A Writer, a Linguist and an Acquisition to 
Society. 


The wife of Hon. Thomas J. Jarvis, 
the newly appointed senator from North 
Carolina, was Miss Mary Woodson, born 
and brought up in a picturesque old 
home on the banks of the James river in 
Goochland county, Va. Her father, John 
‘Woodson, was an able lawyer, a man of 
much literary ability and the editor for 
awhile of a Whig paper ‘started in 
Washington some 50 yearsago. He mar- 
ried Miss Frances Woodson of Kentucky, - 





MRS, SENATOR JARVIS. 


of the same name, but not a relative, 
who was a grandniece of Thomas J. 
Crittenden and a great-grandniece of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Mary Woodson was educated at home, 
save for a term or two at an institution 
of learning for young ladies in Rich- 
mond, and shared the studies as well as 
the outdoor amusements of her broth- 





Write more books and read more books 
than the men, and when they, too, can 


dom and satire, they can show the other 
side of theshield. It flattered masculine 
vanity to suppose that women were so 
eager for their admiration that they 
quarreled with each other about it. 
French novels written almost exclusive- 
ly by men still perpetuate the idea that 
woman seeks power by influence, gener- 
ally sinister, over the senses and work- 
ing on the self lové of man. 

English and American novels are 
pleasanter reading, and the more inde- 
pendent women bécome the less you 
will find of this cutthroat competition 
for ascendancy over the stronger sex. 

It seems a paradox that America, 
where women are a greater social force 
than anywhere under heaven, should 
give less political power to women than 


| she has in other English speaking coun- 


| tries. 


We have had the municipal vote for 
women taxpayers and householders in 


| my province of South Australia since 








1864, several years before it was given in 
England itself. American women are 
still struggling for the municipal vote 
and for the school vote, and this is all 
the more remarkable because the battle 
is to be fought state by state, and not 
like the presidential or the congression- 
al vote, to be carried all over the Union 
at once. 

Wyoming was exceptional, for it had 
woman suffrage before it was created 
into a state, but it is remarkable that 
New Zealand, an English colony, and 
Colorado, an American state, conferred 
full suffrage on their women by the 
votes of men within a very few weeks of 
each other. In both Colorado and New 
Zealand the women seek moral reform, 
the making of better laws and more 
faithfal enforcement of such laws as al- 
ready exist. 

The world is watching intently the 
course of legislation and of administra- 
tion in communities where equal rights 
for both sexes are recognized. 

According to the apparent results, will 
the example be copied or avoided. 

C. H. SPENCE. 





Margery Daw of the New York Press 
declares she signed the 1,000,000 peti- 
tion for woman suffrage in New York 
state, and she does not intend to wear 


old bonnets or patched gloves this sum- 


mer either. 


ers. She did not care for the usual ac- 
complishments of young ladies and did 
not learn to play upon any musical in- 
strument, paint or even do needlework 
of any kind, but was passionately fond 
of the study of languages, especially of 
Latin, which enabled her the easier to 
aequire others. 

This habit of study and love for it 
came in good play when her husband 
was sent as minister to Brazil by Presi- 
dent Cleveland during his first term. 
She spoke French well and Spanish tol- 
erably, and one might have thought 
that she would have no difficulty in 
making herself understood in the coun- 
try to which she was going, but learn- 
ing that Portuguese was the language 
spoken in Brazil she devoted her three 
weeks’ trip to study and had a pretty 
fair stock of phrases at her command 
when she landed. Ina short time she 
was able to converse with ease. She 
greatly enjoyed her stay in Brazil and 
wrote a very interesting article about 
the women of that country for a Rich- 
mond magazine. This was by no means 
her first literary effort, for even as a 
young girl she had written a number of 
clever stories. 

Mrs. Jarvis is of medium height, 
with brown hair and eyes and fair com- 
plexion. She is bright and entertaining 
and an acquisition to the best society of 
the. Lanital City, 


Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getallthat’s 
possible of 
both, if in 
need of flesh 
strength 
and nerve 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion is constantly ef- 
J cing Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
mhere other methods FAIL. 
1 Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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One of Boston’s Bright Young Men. 

While it is certainly not an original state- 
ment, it is just as certainly a very true 
one, that the young men of the present 
day are all in too much of a hurry; they 
want to get to the top too quick. The only 
substantial success in business is of 
gradual growth. The only kind of building 
that is put up to stand is one with sure foun- 
dations, where every stone is well in its 
place before another is put on top of it. 

There is a young gentleman in Boston 
very well known ‘in business circless, and 
particularly among railroad men, whose 
career has been such an excellent example 
of gradual but continuous progress upward 
that it may well be cited as an illustration 
to younger men of the sure way to succeed. 
This gentleman is Mr. George A. Butler, 
who a few days ago was appointed General 
Agent for the Great Northern Railway 
Company, and the Northern Steamship 
Company, with Boston offices at 211 Wash- 
ington Street. 

It was fourteen years ago that Mr. Butler, 
then scarcely more than a boy, determined 
to take up railroading as his life occupation. 
Now he did not, after the manner of many 
young men of the present time, aspire im- 
mediately to the presidency of some great 
railway system. He was content tos tart at 
the bottom. He first got a situation in the 
Worcester office of the Boston Barry «& 
Gardner Railroad, which has since been 
made a division of the Fitchburg system, 
While in the office he made it his business 
to familiarize himself with every depart- 
ment of the office work; and in the prose- 
cution of this plan, he put his odd time into 
the art of telegraphy, and soon became an 
expert operator. A position was offered 
him with the Providence & Worcester Rail- 
road Co. asa telegraph operator. He took 
this position and discharged its duties most 
efficiently. All the time, however, he kept 
his eyes open to learn all that might be 
learned, even outside of his regular routine, 
in the larger science of managing a railroad. 

After presiding for some time at the key, 
he was offered a more remunerative posi- 
tion as ticket agent at Worcester of the 
Fitchburg Railroad, and he remained in 
their employ for some time. 

About six years, ago, however, attracted, 


* as many young railroad men have been, by 


the great opportunities offered by an asso- 
ciation with the mammoth railway systems 
of the West, he came to Boston and became 
connected with the Boston office of the 
Great Northern Railway Co. First he acted 
in the capacity of clerk in the Boston office; 
then he was given a more responsible posi- 
tion, and sent out as travelling agent, in the 
interest of both the passenger and freight 
departments. This gave him a magnificent 
opportunity to familiarize himself with this 
vast system ; and it was not long before he 
was acquainted almost literally, with every 
mile of the road. This wide knowledge of 
all the details of the system made him so 
valuable that he was then called to the po- 
sition of chief clerk to the general passen- 
ger agent in the head offices of the Com- 
pany at St. Paul. After occupying that po- 
sition for some time, he returned to their 
Boston office, and last Monday he was given 
a substantial promotion in the form of an 
appointment as their General Agent. 

f one would get a clear idea of the re- 
sponsibility of this position he should take 
a railroad map and glance his eye over the 
vastness of this Great Northern system. It 
reaches from Buffalo, New York, to Seattle 


and Tacoma in Washington, and beyond. 


them to Vancouver. It comprises two de- 
partments: the Northern Steamship Co., 
which runs a fleet of boats from Buffalo 
across Lake Lrie, Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior to Duluth, and the Great Northern 
Railway Co., which connects with the 
Steamship Co. at Duluth and thence tra- 
verses the continent. When one appreci- 
ates the vastness of this system and the im- 
t country through which it passes, 
ve will realize the responsibility of the posi- 
tigm to which Mr. Butler has been ap- 
nted. 
Mr. Butler is still a young man, and the 
fact that he has attained to this important 
ition in the transportation world shows 
ow faithfully and efficiently he has done 
the work of the varied Positions in which 
he has been placed. His career is an ex- 
cellent object lesson to any young man who 
wants to get on in the wend It shows that 
the pan real and substantial success in an 
kind of business comes from the thorough 


mastery of every department. 


THE THEATRES. 


THE M ANOLA-MASON ‘ PATIENCE.’ 


When the curtain rises on the first act of 
‘Patience’ at the Tremont Theatre Mon- 
day evening, the Manola-Mason summer 
season of light and comic opera will have 
begun. 

For many days, preparations have been 
in progress. Late Saturday night a large 
corps of artisans took charge of the house 
and completely transformed it. Plush 
chairs gave way to cane and willow ones, 
plants and flowers decorate the interior in 
profusion, and innovations too numerous to 
mention are introduced. 

The particular merits of the cast and com- 
pany will undoubtedly create a great sensa- 
tion in theatre-going circles. It will be a 
source of pleasure to the many friends of 
George Wilson to know that Manager As- 
kin has secured his services at a great ex- 
pense. He will be seen in his original crea- 
tion of the part of ‘Bunthorne.’ The as- 
sociation of John Mason and George Wil- 


which is perhaps more English than any 
book which Mr. Gilbert has written, would 
not only be understood but enjoyed here. 
And such has been the case. The wit that 
in New York fell flat was quickly taken up 
here. The court presentation was from the 
first loudly applauded and the music proved 
highly pleasing, notwithstanding all the 
bad things said about it. The appreciation 
shown by the Boston audiences has had an 
effect on the members of the company and 
they work with much greater zest and spirit 
than they did in New York. Miss Isabel 
Reddick, the beautiful Princess Zara, has 
charmed all who have heard her. The num- 
bers alloted her are not many but they are 
very difficult, still she sings them gracefully 





and artistically. Miss Talby and the two 
little princesses are very pleasing in their 
respective roles, and Clinton Elder sings 
|his one song with excellent taste. The 
| mounting of the opera is a source of de- 
light to all and las created no end of talk. 
| The only matinée of next week will be on 
| Wednesday, Decoration Day. 











MARION MANOLA—-MASON. 
{In ‘ Patience’ at the Tremont Theatre.] 


son will undoubtedly bring forcibly to mind 
the days of the old Boston Museum Stock 
Company, while Marion Manola, in her 
original creation of ‘ Patience’ will revive 
memories of her comic opera triumphs. 
The balance of the cast and chorus will be 
worthy of these eminent principals, and al- 
together ‘ Patience ’ will be presented as it 
has never been before. 

On Monday night (May 28), the opening 
will be made memorable to the ladies by 
presenting to each a dainty souvenir in com- 
memoration of the event. 


By special arrangements, the engagement 
of ‘ Utopia, Limited,’ at the Museum has 
been extended for five nights and one mat- 
inée of next week, the last American pro- 
duction being given on Friday night, June 
1. The immense success of the opera, 
which has taken Boston by storm, was too 
strong to be resisted, and so the manage- 
ment after some careful scheming secured 
additional time. Those who saw the opera 
in New York and were acquainted with 
Boston ideas, saw at once that the piece 





would be very popular here ; for the satire, 





} 
‘ The Private Secretary,’ which begins its 


second week at the Park Theatre, Monday 
night is oneof the most famous comedies 
ever produced in this country. The company 
is said to be one of the best ever seen in the 
play. The title role is essayed by R. J. 
Dustan, a comedian of repute in New York 
having for years been connected with the 
Palmer and Daly stock companies. Others 
in the company are Thomas M. Hunter, 
Harry Bell, Archie Cowper, Eleanor Mer- 
ron, Alice Fairbrother, Lizzie Duroy and 
others. in addition to the regular matinée 
Saturday a holiday matinée will be given 
Wednesday, Decoration Day. 
Occasionally there can be found in busis 
ness life, a man who has an ambition be- 
yond the mere accumulation of money; 
who does not consider it policy to subor- 
dinate his efforts in his chosen sphe e of 
action to a desire for financial gain, and it 
would certainly seem that B. F. Keith was 
that sort of a person. His beautiful New 
Theatre in this city represents an outlay 
which it is doubtful if any other manager in 
the county would dare to make, and the per- 
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who is retained one more we: 
request; Signor Biancifio: 
Staccioni, the Italian ballet 
Intyre and Heath, the fam 
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Company; Maud Huth, ¢! 
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BOSTON MUSEUM, 
Evenings except Sat. at8 Matinees Wea at 
Last Times in America! 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN’s New Opmpa 


UTOPIA, «imiren, 


Last Matinee Wednesday. Last Night Frid 

R. D’Oyly Carte’s London Open 
Company. 

Sailing from Boston Saturday by Cunard Line. 

tc SreciaAL MATINRE Saturday June oJ- 

Dramatic and Musical Olio forthe Young Folks, 

consisting of a Grand Array of Vanderils 


Specialties under the direction of Mr. Jony | 
BRAHAM. ; 


t#-SATURDAY Eve'g, June 2nd—Testimonyl 
to JoserH HAwoRTH—HAMLET with a Sj 
Cast. 


TREMONT THEATRE 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Prop’s. and Wen, 
Cool as a ton of ice! 
A Good Seat on the First Floor, §0c. 


Summer Opera Season with the distinguishd 
Artists, 


Manola---Mason 


MARION JOHN 


and a Famous Comic Opera Company, in agran 
revival of Gilbert & Sullivan’s 


PATIENCE, 


Chorus of 60. Orchestra of 2% 

Monday night—Ladies’ Souvenir Night, Tus 
day night—Bicycle Night in honor of the annul 
meet of the Mass. Wheelmen. Wednesday mt 
inee and night—Grand Army Day. Frid 
Night — Base Ball Night. Saturday Night- 
Gentlemen’s Souvenir Night. 


B. F. KEITH’S | citer 


WEEK OF MAY 28th. 
Monster All Vaudeville Bill. 
Signor Biancifiori 
Mile. Staccioni, 
Bertoldi, 

















Billy Sweatman, 
McIntyre & Heath, 
Maud Huth, 


And 12 more Star Acts. 
Continuous Performance, 10 a, m. to 10.30 p-™ 
Prices, 25c 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.0. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Second and last Week 
Wm. Gillette's Greatest Success, 


The Private Secretary 


Best Seats, ONE DOLLAB. 
No Higher. 


Others 75c. 50c. 35c. and 25¢- 
Special Matinee Decoratioz Dey: 


BOWDOIN SQ. 7=™ 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manage: 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. #* 


The Magnificent Scenic Productis® 


“The Danger Signal 


By H. 0. De Mille, author of 
“The Lost Paradise.” 
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“REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


e57 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Send 10 cents In stamps for illustrated 
eatalogue. ‘The New England and the 
> describing 1000 est ites, 










South, 
Near the Myopia Hunt Climb. 
very attractive home, carefully bullt, 2-story 
Reed (none house with tower, 1} rooms, steam 
= ‘tn room, bot and cold water, wide plazza, 


heat, 
large > 
laret 


$s! 


thle 2559, room for eight or more 
irringe room and 3 rooms for men 
00, $5,500 down. 

will Exchange for a Farm, 


aston, nearly new 2.story house, 6 rooms, 
iin white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
feet above, pinzza, coat $3200 to build, 
i view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with voung 
Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 


orees, 
Price 





W 

finishe 
floor 
beautit 
fruit trees 


4 
Fine Boating and Fishing. 


, «down eaet’ farm, 200 acres,in Perry, Maine, 
1 . from + astpors, bordered on two sides by 

‘sea, foe pebble beach, good chance to keep 
irge quantities of rock weeican be gath- 
ere’ for dressing, rich sot], cute 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, bira 72x48, sheds, ete.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1 ,100 down. 


steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 































boats, | 


will exchange for valuable property . 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, % mile from depot and village, 
$1800 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
$0 head stock, milk sold at door, orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
neduct water, 2-sturvy house, 11 roome, 
wii plinded,2 large baras with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 
Good Chance for a Florist. 
Fine farm, 75 acres, bofdered by Canobie Lake, 
§ miles from Lawrence, 8 greenhouses filled with 
ts, 1 mile from depot; rich soll, cute 25 tons 
y, 125 fruit trees, plenty building in 
good condition, aqueduct wafer, brick 
ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 46x60 and sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, X cash, including stecb 
and tools. 
Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, § acres, 
house 6 rooms palnted, barn . Price $1,000. 
x cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Pover, N. BH. 


Gord home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
i mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
ievel and free, choice fruit in eet wood 
enourh for home use, neatly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton. 


A good farm with on* of the finest orchards in 
the state, 90 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, al! 
oung, thrifty trees In good bearing condition, 
bs os worth apples sold ia one season, the farm 
aw contains $0 acres, deep rich soll, cute 60 tons ha 
- by machine, will keep 30 bead stock, enoug 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from on a hill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 room, 9 feet studded, 
ballt ny the day of i , barn 
40x, carriage house, teol house henpery. 
Price $5,500, 2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


. 
and 


stor} bouse, 11 roomsa, hi 
blinded, stable, carrt be 
hennery. Price, $3. $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R.K.,% mile from station and village, 2 acre 


estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
laces, fine stable 


bath, furnace, gas, cpen firep 
and bennery, all in excellent condition. 
$4 0, $2,500 cash. 


~ath, Marshfield by the Sea. 

5 verlooking ~ nevagere 100 one. pre by 
twater, many fine buihi land slopin 
towards the sea, owned oe nao » who ae 4 
#e\!, good soll, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
pm -- al old eer a = ae = bee oa 
» assessed for . *rice 0: 2, 
$500 aown, balance easy. " re 
Lexington. 
: Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1 miles from 
tation, dark rich soll, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
ji at door, pienty fruit, trout brook, first-class build. 
, ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms avd bath, 
snag? and cold water, furnace, aise farmhouse, barn 
a8 ams, ched and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
eek Scituate Harber. 


Cottage mvar the sea,5 rooms and Open room for 
pers - it or some repairs we — offer it 
), $200 down, a slight expense wil ak 
Pleasant summer home. es a 
Northfield. 


Handsome village residence, new 2-story house 
with tower (see phot.) 13 and ath 











roums ho: 
RB. and cold water or $3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartered 
eak 8nd whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, $8000, 
% cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 
Village Residence, 
aT pov imington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atory 
: ri 0 rooms, stable heerly new, clapboarded 
po fl sempre both in i condition, garden of 
ras with fruit. ce, $5,300. i cash. 
a Maiden. 
on zchange for a emall farm, near Faulkner 
; station, nearly new bow 6 
ge land with fruit. Price, $2,300 L woodown, aioe 























EMPLOYERS. 
The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 


furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services. 


and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 
Oharity Building, Chardon St., Boston, 


OUR METHOD OF 





see it. 
Agente make satisfac . Canvassi 
Outfit, with pertloninee’ eons Sn receipt of #125 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate 


bun- 
ions and all ood ies of the 


=e Tet. ar 

arranted Hand-Made. 5 
E Need no king in and Be} 
g Wid chyicane, “Bend for pom: NYE 
% phiet. peer by mail.  ) 





EDMUND .W. MILLER, 
8c Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Bold Frem Stock or Made to Order, 





Perfect Accommodations! 


HORSES. 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
DOGS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 


549 Albany St. Gor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


EDWARDS C. BECKETT, 
DANIEL O. LEE. 


Calis made day or night. 


WANTED. 


An active or silent partner, with $2,000 
capital, in a business enterprise, patented 
article, a monopoly, needed in homes, 
hotels, restaurants, meat markets, car- 
penter shops, factories, &¢. Probable 
profits $25,000 to $50,000 per annum, 
Address, T. P. 8. “Boston © ith,” 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Surgeons 








w 





Special Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 


Hilicrest Property, 
Winchester, Mass. 

Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty, We suit our customers. 





Call at our offices, 320 and 32: John 
Hancock Building, to look over our plans 
and list of high-class property.} 


320 & 321 Jown Hancock Building, 


178 DEVONSHIRE 81T., 35 FEDERAL ST. 








Dr. Hale's Sermons. 


a 


Their applicants represent all nations and in. | S*Emops Breached by Rey, Rawand Ee Hale in 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of | ing © present season, are published as deliv- 
ail kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male | red in the 


Commonwealth Series 


in convenient tract form. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 
Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. ; 
Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3 ots, 


weshiie Wiens Sivasis snuiiiliedel tdi NOW READY: 
vouts waste, mands ~ 810b breath: No.1. The People’s Religion. (Feb. 11.) 
lng'in the oats end throwing © lees ax: D 
ve others wig ion aa wii e| No.2. Love of Country, (Feb. 25.) 
very One, and especially Baton se heft No. 8, Lent, (Mar. 4) 
papers and agents for humane societies, sheen 


Commonwealth Publishing Co., 


120 ‘Tremont Srt., Boston, Mass 











JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES 1 
GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 











Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant® and 
Druggists. 
nd for Price List. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Helaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 











UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
Ti TremontSt, | patiand and Concord Sq. 





FE PROPHETS OF TO-DK 


EPWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 

For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 

aod Lend a Hand office % Hamilton Piace 


BIBLIA 


Devoted to Biblical, 
Archeology. : 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 





Classical and Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in. 
2% Parte. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 


Mo 
OPIUM: 


tad SFE bee tastes 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect | oSestrr sxxre 


‘ C STOCKINGS. 
Fitting | *ronran uss! 
DR. PHELPS, 


20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum, 


RUPTURE CURE 
FREE ftir acupaat oreo sk 


















DR. JAEG 


Sanitary Underv 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, — ‘ ‘sh 
























NOTEKACAI 


HATS 


InjLeading and Correct§Styles.j 


L. E. FLETCHER & €0., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


KETTERER’S HO 


168-172 Canal St., Boston. 
(Adjotning New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. — 





’ 





First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 


JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston.. - 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY,N.Y. ~~ 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt 


WASHINGTON, D. ©, 3 
Army and Navy Headquarters, 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY,-THIRD $T., - 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
? PARK J. WHITE, 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 























Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggageto 
to and from Grand Central Depot free, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. | 





BAY STATE HOUSE, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ranking with the best of the First-class 
in New England. 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished 
all heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 


rooms and: 














Near Corner Milk Street, 


& 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


It’s Our Winner Thomas OCallaghan & 0 


CARPETS 

















When You 
Can Have a 


(i... Joe 
vi'eeke GENUINE BARGAINS. °°" 


Don’t Bea 
Man. 
OUR ANN ES. 


T T ib) < N. B.—The ANNEX is a departms 
SU] O OR e we have established in order to rid o 


of the various ODDS and ENDS whic! 

ally accumulate in a carpet store. 
Made from Black or Blue Cheviot These embrace new misfit carpet: 

Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths,|“°' carpets. remnants of all kinds, o 


; ‘ ; of carpets, rugs, and anything in ou: 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 








which for one reason or another is slow 





at the regular price. 


All goods are marked without rega 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS C0. cost and at prices that must caus 


immediate sale. 
It ELIOT STREET. 
\ | 46 DEN 9% 





219 WASHINGTON STREET, Thomas 0 Callaghan & Co. 


“ 


998, 560 & 562 Washington St. 
TWO TH INGS (OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


“ELEC ENIs 
yn. 


=m High Class Tailoring 
Ay: 


C.J. NICKERSON. 
(at Soe % » 120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton | 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit 


DEAD, 


Tyo > A 


HIS LIABILITIES 


ai ° ( Rough Tweeds for Business, 
LIFE INSURANCE. Latest Fabrics j sot veanas tor turawas th 


herseys, Meltons & Beavers { 


lV Ll: Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


SINESS MEN VAI 


r x ‘ < 
IEA BILD 


AND AT THI SAMI TIME APPLY FOR 1 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, FOR SALE. REAL ESTA’ 
Real Estate oht and sold ( for, a R 
parts of Boston and suburbs MORTGAGI 
TO LET. pl. 1 at 4. 114 and 
a § Houses, Suites and Tenements. city and suburban | 
General Agent, LESTER H. LATHAM 
S9SSTATE STREET, FISKE BUILDING, 


Refers by permission to Rurvs B. ToBry 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 








Real Estate and Mortgages. 
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(Music) — This Number 
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Editors ——N 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


Commonwealth Publishing Company - 120 Tremont Street, Room 628 


Price 5 Cents 





“BOSTON COMMON 








‘New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


Boston.” New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


‘Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
Dp. m.—Week days and Sundays 


Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


The First Train Betw owgen Boston and New York 
ndays- 
TICKET OFFICES, 


In Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot o ummer ‘t., 


In New York? Grand Central Station. 
Ask for tickets via the "NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them, 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr, 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 








Fitchburg Railroad 


; On and after Nov, 27, 1893. 

PRYOR. FROM BOE Ae POR AE 
6 45 4 A: J ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
9g 00 ot EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
11.80 A-M. AO ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


38.00 Bi, DATLY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
1 7.00 F.4D: DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


| 8 .00 4." ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 


10 30 ‘ S L FLYER, Parior 
3 00 FM: vA ACCOMMODATION to Rat 


7.00 p.m. Nicur Express. 
BOS a Candee capes tae 


J. R. WATSON, + Gent Fors. Ag. - 
RIDA 
ALL $btrrs SOUTH 


New Bugland & Savannad Steamship Co, 
rs on Hy +e 


ene 
“EUROPE. 


Mrs. M. ‘D. Frazar’s Popular 
‘Tour of Eighty-Seven’ Days $550. 
To saul by the “Gallia,” June 23, 1894. 


me cate? 


ne, Lake 
Dieppe, 


whaven, 
Gad tee tabeaicts and daily itinerary to Mrs. 
M. D. FRAZAR, 7 and 71 Globe Building, 
Boston, Mass. » 


CUNARD LINE. 


BOSTON To LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 
et Sw v0 - Kast 


ack ‘EE Tisha 


23, Aug. 4 
trom Now York vas halle 
Second 











July i Auer is 


‘| among the rocks.” 


-| Centrale at Paris. 


A Rival of Yosemite. — 


Attention was drawn recently by a San 
Francisco paper to a natural park in the 
Coast Range, which in scenic beauties is no 
mean rival of the great Yosemite. The 
picturesque features of the Southwest do 
not seem to be exhausted, or even ade- 
quately noticed, for how there is a new won- 
der brought to the front, the Sabine Cafion. 
The mouth of the cafion is about twenty 
five mil¢s northeast ‘of Tucson, Ariz. 

One who has visited it says: “The size 
of Sabine Cafion ranks with the Yosemite 
and King’s River Cafions, but it has many 
features distinctively its own. It bas no 
steep precipices like El Capitan, and the 
natural beauty of grass and flowers common 
in the Yosemite during the summer is ab- 
sent. But Sabine Cafion has cliffs that 
make one dizzy to look up at, and surprises 
await the explorer at every side, such as no 
other cafion of the country can boast of. 
The great peculiarity of Sabiné Cafion is 
the variety of vegetation that can be found 
within its walls at any season of the year. 
From the mouth of the cafion to the place 
it ends there is a difference of 6000 feet in 
elevation, and as a consequence the vege- 


kno'vn to botany.” 


MME. PINAULT’S 
Concentrated Almond 


-LACTA BATH 


FOR frig ged 
‘umes aint 
une Magen, Cue res ee 
spe Epoane Softens and 
MANICURI‘'G, SOc. 


FREE sample of enic Lac vs Batt 
Soap 5 al hee this week ‘ 


87 TEMPLE PLACE, - - - BOSTON. 


aaaze 
hitens 





table growth comprises nearly everything | 


The length of the cafion is twelve miles | 


and its width varies from 1000 yards to 
three miles. Access to it is at present diffi- 
cult, and none but the hardiest travellers 
would care to make the journey. Moreover, 
the heat, even in winter, is almost unendur- 
able. 

Some} of the features of the cafion are 
rocks that rise 700 feet into the air like 
church spires,so frail from base to peak 
that it would seem as if a breath of wind 
might shatter them, pools of water, crystal- 
clear and tree-surrounded, immense bal- 
anced rocks, cliffs of many 
waterfalls that descend from great heights. 
Mount Lemon, with an elevation of 15,000 
feet, riges abruptly on one side of the cafion- 
showing in a suggestive manner its various 
stages of vegetation. ‘ 

Storms of tropical violence are frequent 
in this valley during the summer months. 
“ Like magic,” says a writer, “the rugged 
cliffs are covered with sparkling waterfalls. 
Hundreds of feet into the depth of the 
cafion below streams of water tumble, 
breaking |into foam. ahd throwing off 
myriads of prismatic rainbow tints. The 
water increases in volume and rises on the 
bottom of the cafion until the pools all dis- 
appear and a faging torrent is tearing 


went from one end of the valley to the other 
recently, returned to Tucson feeling. that 
they had seen one of the most wonderful 
places in the world. 





Charles Harris, the Milwaukee ran who 
wrote ‘ After the Ball,’ has just presented to 
his uncle, Joel Chandler Harris, the Georgia 
writer, a charming little lakeside property 
near Oconomowoc, one of the most beauti- 
ful of -the Wisconsin spas. Long before he 
took to writing popular songs, Charles Har- 
ris was the favorite nephew of ‘ Uncle Re- 
mus’ and it was through the latter's benefi- 


colors, and | 
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FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


SELLING AGENTS, 
7 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mase. 

















clénce that tre ‘waa provided with an edu-| MM 


cation. The gift he has made is to repay 
something of the old debt. Curiously 
enough, the property was at one time owned 
by Sidney Lanier, and the lamented South- 
ern ‘poet planned and built the cottage 
about five years before his death. 





The engagement is announced of M. Er- 
nest Carnot, the second son bf the Freach 
President to Mlle. Chiris, daughter of the 
Senator of the Alpes-Maritimes Depart- 
ment, is announced. President Carnot has 
two other sons, Sadi, an officer of infantry, 
and Francois, a pupil engineer in the Ecole 
The fiancé, Ernest, is 
twenty-seven years old, and just returned 
from a long voyage to both coasts of South 
America, where he was sent as inspector 
for the French steamship company of the 
| Messageries Maritimes. He had formerly 
travelled in the interest of ae ome 0 
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172 Washington St., 
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